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Again a poet comes to us with a lesson from the 
flowers. Fringed Gentians are added, by Mrs. Bates, 
to the Century Plant of Mr. Duffield, and the Night- 
Blooming Cereus of Mrs. James, as our teachers’ in 
important truth. 


Another contrast between a believer and an unbe- 
liever, in their work for their fellows, is given to our 
readers, by Dr. Chambers, in A Lesson from a Hotel 
Bible. And Dr. Ormiston, who is remembered pleas- 
antly by many readers of The Sunday School Times 
as their former lesson teacher, has a timely study for 
them in his Gethsemane. 


It is claimed that the Chinese use of opium is worse 
than the American’s use of tobacco; but there are 
two sides to that question. When a Chinaman uses 
opium, he goes into a “den,” and stays there until he 
has had his smoke out. No oe but himself is con- 
taminated by it. But the American is puffing his 
tobacco in everybody’s face. He is not willing to be 
confined to a tobacco den. The Chinese opium habit 
has its advantages—so far. 


No modern help to Bible study is to be compared 
with Young’s Analytical Concordance. Its value 
grows on one in its using. If your minister has not 
a copy of it,—and cheap as are its different editions, 
many a country minister is unable to afford it,—by 
all means see that he is provided with it. It will 
pay his hearers to arrange for his having it at hand. 
And your superintendent might well have a copy 








also. There ought, in fact, to be at least ten thousand 
copies of this work given as presents next Christmas 
—or earlier. 





Just in proportion as one rises to the vastness of 
the work which has his heart, does one rise above 
anxiety as to the credit he shall gain for his personal 
part in that work. Losing himself in the cause he 
lives for, he loses thought of himself as the one who 
more than others is living for that cause. And just 
in proportion as one gains in this unselfish devotion 
to a great cause, does one gain power over others 
in behalf of that cause. The world is more ready 
to be led, than it is to admit that it is being led ; and 
he who is willing that others shall carry off the credit 
of his labors, will find many to go in his direction 
because of the credit which they can take for so doing. 
Thus it is, that he who will lose his life for the truth 
shall find it. It is in a beautiful exemplification of 
this spirit, that the saintly poet Whittier says in his 
latest poem : 

“If any words of mine 

Through right of life divine, 

Remain, what matters it 

Whose hand the message writ?” 
Or, as a saintlier one of old expressed it: “I have 
planted ; Apollos watered ; but God gave the increase. 
So then neither is he that planteth anything, neither 
he that watereth, but God that giveth the increase.” 


A widespread popular interest has been manifested 
on the subject of the proscription of elergymen, in 
the terms of Girard’s will which founded his college 
for orphans, since we called attention to its harsh 
bearings in the case of the late President- Allen. 
Religious and secular papers far and near have been 
commenting on it freely. The usually courteous 
Evening Bulletin of this city quite loses its temper 
and its fairness over the subject. It charges us with 
denouncing Stephen Girard as a “brute,” and twice 
it gives in quotation-marks the word “brutality,” as 
if that word had been used by us, when neither 
“brute ” nor “brutality” was named in our columns, 
and when nothing that we said could be fairly con- 
strued as ever intimating that Girard was “a brute.” 
We said that if a Buddhist priest were refused admis- 
sion to a Christian hospital to receive the farewell of 
his dying father, such exclusion, if made solely on 
the score of his religious office, would rightly be called 
‘brutal bigotry,” and again that the Girard clause 
of exclusion had “a brutal aspect” in view of its 
liability to shut out a Christian son from reaching 
his father under similar circumstances. We will not 
say that there isa brutal aspect to such unfairness 
as is shown in The Evening Bulletin’s charge that 
this is denouncing Stephen Girard as “a brute.’’ 
Then again that paper has been studying a dictionary, 
and even suggests a “philological discussion,” to 
find out how a man can be called a bigot when his 
ereed has so little religion in it as Stephen Girard’s. 
Why, Neighbor Bulletin, you needn’t go into an 
extended philological discussion—although that might 
show that it was no excess of religion, but rather a 
lack of it, that was the prevailing trait of Rollo the 
first “bigot.” Familiarity with good literature would 
show you that “bigotry ” has long been applied to a 
man’s unreasonable devotion to those peculiar convic- 
tions which are common to such believers or such 





unbelievers as himself. Addison, speaking in The 
Spectator of the ‘‘ good fellows” of England in his day, 
says: “It may be doubted, with good reason, whether 
there ever was in nature a more abject, slavish, and 
bigotted generation than the tribe of Beaux Esprits, at 
present so prevailing in this island.” Then again The 
Evening Bulletin seems to think that “ religious ten- 
ets” are somehow limited to Christianity, and that if 
Girard aimed to send the orphans out from his col- 
lege without any religious tenets whatsoever, he did 
not thereby put all religions on the same footing as 
those before them. Good will come out of this dis- 
cussion of the comparative liberality and the com- 
parative bigotry of Christians and infidels, as shown 
in their tolerance of those who differ with them. 





DRAWING WRONG TEACHINGS FROM 
BIBLE FACTS. 


There is a world-wide difference between the direct 
teachings of the Bible, and many of its recorded 
facts. The facts show the men and women of olden 
time just as they were. The teachings show to men 
and women of all times just what they ought to be. 
Yet this distinction is continually being lox: aight of 
by superficial students of the Bible; and too often it 
is not clear to sincere and devout Bible students. 

Polygamy and concubinage are claimed by some to 
have God’s approval, because Abraham was called 
“the friend of God” while he practiced them. 
Deception and falsehood are often spoken of as finding 
Divine favor, because Jacob won his dying father’s 
prophetic benediction through the use of these means. 
The fact that David was called a man after 
God’s heart, although he proved to be capable of 
adultery and murder, is pointed to by some as show- 
ing that outward conduct is not in God’s sight a test 
of character. And how common it is to have wine- 
drinking commended because it was not specially re- 
buked in the presence of Jesus of Nazareth. Mor- 
mons, Jesuits, liquor-dealers, and scoffers, all have their 
favorite sets of Bible facts from which ihey would 
draw teachings to suit their own practices or prefer- 
ences. There is hardly any danger greater or more 
common, in connection with the searching for the 
way of right, than the danger of drawing wrong 
teachings from Bible facts. 

A fresh illustration of this danger, and that in an 
unexpected quarter, is lifted into public prominence 
just now by a newspaper discussion over the Bible 
teachings on the subject of falsehood and deception. 
The origin of the discussion was some remarks at the 
Chautauqua Assembly by the Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley, 
the brilliant, fearless, and emine: tly sincere Methodist 
divine who edits The Christian Advocate. The report 
of those remarks was made the basis of an article on 
Truthfulness, in The Independent, by President Patton 
of Howard University. Dr. Buckley has replied at 
some length, in the same journal, and in his response 
he makes such a perversion of Scripture, by draw- 
ing a wrong teaching from one of its recorded facts, 
that it seems hardly right to allow it to pass without 
& positive and vigorous protest, in view of the great 
importance of the practical issue involved. 

The question asked by Dr. Patton was, “ Does 
Seripture sanction actual falsehood under any circum- 
stances?” To this Dr. Buckley replies explicitly : 
“ It does, in several instances, and in certain described 
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circumstances. Not to be drawn into the use of too 
much space, I will adduce the case of Rahab ; for 
a case so clear will be sufficient, if anything would, 
to determine the question.” And then he goes on to 
recite the Bible story of Rahab, as recorded in 
Joshua 2: 1-7, and to quote the New Testament com- 
mendations of Rahab, as found in Hebrews 11: 31 
and James 2: 25. As to Dr. Buckley’s understand- 
ing of the teachings of this Bible story and of its 
subsequent mentions, there can be no room for doubt. 
And as we read the Bible record of fact and com- 
ment in this case, we insist that Dr. Buckley perverts 
the text and its teachings, and that he has no justifi- 
cation in the record for his assertion that the Scrip- 
ture “ does” sanction faleehood in the instance which 
he adduces in the belief that it “ will be sufficient, 
if anything would, to determine the question.” 


Rahab was of a heathen stock. Her conduct was’ 


naturally conformed to a heathen standard. She 
was a harlot. Had she not been this, the Hebrew 
spies could not, according to Oriental usage, have 
come as strangers into her home. She had probably 
never been taught to consider falsehood a sin ; hence 
she could speak falsely without any hesitation as to 
the propriety of the thing. When the spies entered 
Jericho, they went to her harlot house, as a place where 
they could go with impunity, in their search for infor- 
mation about the city and its defenses. Rahab, not- 
withstanding her stock and training, recognized in the 
spies the representatives of Jehovah’s people, and was 
ready to protect them against the enemies of Jehovah. 
In this decision she showed her faith. Because of 
her faith, she was spared in the downfall of Jericho. 
“ By faith,” says the writer of Hebrews, “the harlot 
Rahab perished not with them that believed not, 
when she had received the spies with peace.” After 
this, she connected herself with Jehovah’s people ; 
and we may hope that she gave up both harlotry 
and lying—unless, indeed, some mistaken rabbi of 
that day told her that one or the other of these prac- 
tices was clearly sanctioned in the Scriptures. 

But the apostle James is quoted as going one step 
farther than the writer of Hebrews, in his question : 
“ Likewise also was not Rahab the harlot justified by 
works when she had received the messengers and had 
sent them out another way?” Her “ works,” it is 
claimed, are here spoken of as meritorious, in their 
evidence of her faith. But it is “ Rahab the harlot,” 
who ‘‘received the messengers” into her house of 
harlotry, and then “sent them out another way,” 
whose conduct the apostle commends. The fact that 
she was a harlot, and that asa harlot she received 
strangers into her house, is mentioned in this sentence 
of approval. Does this mention sanction harlotry ? 
It would certainly be fairer to claim this, than to 
claim that her falsehood is approved; for that is not 
mentioned in the sentence of approval. Her sending 
out the spies instead of delivering them to their 
enemies wes the evidence of her faith. Her harlotry 
and her falsehood meantime, however prominent a 
part those sins may have had in the transaction, are 
not commended or sanctioned, directly or by implica- 
tion. Her spirit of faith as evidenced in her works 
—and without works no faith can be evidenced—was 
approved of God. The manner of her conduct in 
this transaction was not passed upon. That must be 
judged by the principles elsewhere laid down in the 
Bible. 

Let us take another illustration, in order to bring 
out this distinction more clearly. In the last war 
between the United States and Great Britain, there 
were heathen Indian tribes on the border between 
the contending forces. Suppose that in such a case an 
Indian chief, who had been supposed to sympathize 
with the British, made common cause with the 
Americans, and without orders from the latter gave 
battle to their enemy according to the war customs 
of his tribe. If he scalped his dead, and even burned 
his prisoners, would a subsequent recognition of his 
unexpected fidelity to the United States in this contest 
be fairly claimed as an approval of his special mode 
of warfare? Assuredly not. It would be the spirit 





of his service—the spirit shown in his active efforte— 
rather than the precise manner of his showing that 
spirit, which would be approved in any recognition 
of his choice between the contending parties. So it 
was in the case of Rahab. Harlot and liar that she 
was, she devoted herself to the cause of the Hebrews 
against the Canaanites in the struggle she saw im- 
pending. The spirit that prompted this action was 
approved, but not the moral standard which she 
recognized as correct amid her heathen surroundings. 
So, again, in good Dr. Buckley’s case. The spirit 
that prompts him to search the Scriptures for sound 
teachings on the subject of falsehood ought to be com- 
mended by all. But the standard which he thinks 
is the correct one on this subject, is not a whit better 
than that which was held in the house of a heathen 
harlot before the fall of Jericho. His faith in God 
as the Author of the Bible is a correct faith. He 
proves his faith by his Bible-searching works; but 
his claim that the Bible sanctions falsehood ought not 
to have the approval of any moral citizen. 

Now, as the keen and well-informed Dr. Buckley 
suggests, there is no incident in the Bible which 
would seem to make a stronger case in favor of the 
morality of falsehood than this story of Rahab ; and 
this gives no shadow of justification for the claim that 
the Scriptures “sanction falsehood under any circum- 
stances.” 

The line between justifiable concealment and decep- 
tion on the one hand, and actual falsehood on the other, 
is not difficult of defining. So far as his relations to 
others are concerned,a man may rightly, in many cases, 
so act or speak as to conceal from others, or to deceive 
others with reference to, facts which he has a right 
to know, but which they have noright to know. But 
in so doing, as at all other times, no man has a right 
to allow words to come out of his mouth which, as he 
uses them, are false, any more than he has to speak 
words which, as he uses them, are impure. Whatever 
may be the rights of others in the case, a man can- 
not, for his own sake, afford to say that which is 
essentially impure or absolutely false. If he does do 
this, he cannot be but the worse for its doing. His 
motive for foul or false speech cannot change 
the nature of the defiling speech. “That which 
cometh out of the man, that defileth the man.” 
Whatever results of good might come through our 
false-speaking, we cannot afford to speak falsely,— 
even to save our property, our lives, our friends, or 
our country ; even to save them all—if that were the 
issue. It would be a good thing indeed if gambling 
and impure literature and liquor selling were swept 
from our land ; and we ought to labor for that good 
thing ; but even to compass this good, or a far greater 
good, we have no right to do that which is itself 
impure, or to say that which is actually false. Never, 
never “ (as we be slanderously reported, and as some 
affirm that we say), Let us do evil, that good may 
come ;” for if we do this our “ condemnation ia just ;” 
and any teaching to the contrary is a wrong teach- 
ing from the recorded facts of Scripture. 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


It will be a sorry day for the poets, if not for the world, 
when their poetry is judged by the prosaic standard of 
conformity to hard and literal fact. Why, what is “ poetic 
license” any way, it it doesn’t admit of a poet’s depending 
“on his imagination for his facts,” even if it doesn’t justify 
his relying “on his memory for his wit”? Here comes 
a cool-blooded critic, away from California, with his 
comments on a recent poem of Mr. Duffield’s, which 
drew a lesson from the “century plant.” The critic 
SAYS: 

Will you permit a friendly word of criticism, for the benefit 
of the writer of some poetry, in a recent number of your paper, 
on the century plant? The poetry was so good that I was 
sorry to have all its beauty spoiled, because it took for granted 
a supposed fact which is not at all a fact. The century plant is 
no more of a century plant than is the apple-tree; and why its 
name should be continued, and it be taken for granted that it 
blooms only once in a century, isa mystery tome. This plant 
is very common in California, and especially in Southern Cali- 
fornia, It grows from the seed, blooms, and dies in a period 
of from toelve to fourteen years. In Cuba, I am credibly in- 





formed, it is only a seven years’ plant. Do then, O ye poets! 
give the century plant a rest. 

Well, now, we don’t see anything in that statement of 
facts to spoil Mr. Duffield’s poetry. It only goes. to show 
that Oalifornia is the wonderful country that it has been 
claimed to be. Ont there, it seems, a century’s progress 
is made in “from twelve to fourteen years.” Oalifor- 
nia’s whole history bears witness to that truth. Our poet 
lives in New Jersey. He couldn’t be expected to hurry 
up at a California rate. As to that Cuban story, there is 
a little of the filibustering smack about it; a century in 
seven years is more than we are willing to accept on present 
evidence. Indeed, our correspondent only gives that 
story on hearsay. But even in Oalifornia, it will be 
noticed, the “ cantury plant” works out its mission in its 
time appointed, and then “dies.” Its whole life, be it 
ten years or a hundred, is given to patient preparation 
for a single outburst of floral beauty, and then at a cost 
of its earthly existence. One beautiful and fragrant act 
is worth a life-time of preparation, or of patient waiting 
— if so long time were necessary. That is our poet’s lesson 
from the century plant of New Jersey, of California, or of 
Ouba. “A century” is a relative term, at the best. A 
child thinks that “twelve to fourteen years’’ is more 
than a century, and some of us have suffered for a cen- 
tury in a single day of bitter and hopeless trial. That 
which was a century at one age, is but twelve or fourteen 
years at another. The glad age is promised, when “ the 
child shall die an hundred years old,” and the earth 
shall “be made to bring forth in one day.” Then the 
poet’s figure and the literal facts shall be in conformity. 
Meantime the lesson of the century plant—the century 
plant of seven years or of one hundred; the lesson of 
patient continuance in one’s own lot and service even 
unto the end—ought to be learned and practiced, not only 
in figure, but in fact, in New Jersey and in Oalifornia, 
and in all the regions between and beyond; so that each 
soul may say, submissively and in hope: “ All the days 
of my appointed time will I wait, until my change come.” 


It would seem, in the light of many of our experiences, 
that words and deeds of kindliness are quite as liable to 
offend or disturb others as are unkindly words and deeds. 
The spirit of one who wishes well to others, and who 
seeks to be of service to them, may be strangely miscon- 
ceived by those whose good is sought ; or again the direc- 
tion of the kindly efforts may be totally misunderstood, 
and those who were not within its range will rise up, in 
consequence, to resent a wholly imaginary slight or 
affront. An illustration of this truth is given in the 
offense which has been taken, by some of our readers, at 
the description recently given in our columns of methods 
of practical Christian service in behalf of needy working 
girls in New York City. Two Philadelphia readers 
unfairly supposing themselves included in the class 
referred to, in that sketch of work, write on the subject 
as follows: 


The article entitled “Working girls, and how to influence 
them,” published in your issue of September 9, has come under 
our flotice, In reply to the writer, we—in reality, and not in 
imagination—have put ourselves in their places; therefore we 
know that the writer has drawn an imaginary picture. It does 
not necessarily follow that the mother of a working girl should 
be a scold, or that her home should be cheerless. So far as the 
aching backs and heads are concerned, we agree with the 
writer ; but through it all we have the comforting thought that 
there are loved ones at home who sympathize with us and 
soothe these aches, Are not our homes as much sheltered as 
hers? And are we subject to more temptations than she? Has 
she finer feelings than we, because compelled to earn our own 
livelihood instead of a father, brother, or some relative, doing 
it for us? Will you tell us, does it necessarily follow that 
because we are independent enough to do this, that we are to 
be classed under the head of bad, and on the road to destruc- 
tion? We admit that ‘The Young Women’s Christian Asso- 
ciation’? has done a good work, and has reached some of those 
characters of which she speaks ; but we consider it a gross insult 
to girls coming from noble Christian families to be classed with 
them. It would be well for the teacher she speaks of, and who, 
she says, knows nothing but what she has read—we say it would 
be well for her and all others who attempt to teach, to first 
have a little of the poor working girl’s experience, and then, 
and only then, they ‘will be better able to teach them. 


Now what a perversion is here of all that the New York 
writer said! She did not claim that the mother of a 
working girl must necessarily be a scold, or her home be 
cheerless. At the worst putting of the case, she excepted 
a large minority of working girls from her classification. 
She did not intimate that her feelings were finer than 
theirs, On the contrary, she said explicitly : “ An Amer- 
ican girl will not be patronized; meeting with her, you 
have to be her equal, and treat her with the tenderest 
consideration.” Any “girls coming from noble Chris- 
tian families ;” any girls in “homes as much sheltered as 
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hers ;” any girls who, “ with aching backs and heads,” 
can say, “ There are loved ones at home to sympathize 
with us, and soothe these aches; ” any girls not “ subject 
to more temptations than she,” are, by the very nature 
and terms of her descriptions, shut out from classification 
with the persons she referred to. So far from its being 
true that her delineations should be deemed “a gross in- 
sult to girls coming from noble Christian families,” it is 
an act of gross injustice for such girls to so misrepresent 
her. Again, the New York writer did not say that she 
‘“‘ knows nothing but what she has read ;” she said that, 
as preliminary to her teaching on various practical 
themes, she studied books, “‘ asked questions of experts,” 
“investigated and tried experiments, and then went to 
the class.” Was all that wrong? Ought no Christian 
young woman who is not one of “the poor working 
girls” reach out a hand in loving sympathy toward a 
girl who is poor, who has ascolding mother, who is sorely 
tempted, who is in peculiar danger from her position and 
surroundings? Is that the proper standard of judgment 
concerning fitness for Christian work? No, no, young 
girls, you were not included in the class referred to by 
the New York writer ; but you are of those who ought 
to rejoice in Christian activities, and in every display of 
womanly sympathy with those who are in need of loving 
tenderness; and who ought to have a share in such 
ministries of good. 








A LESSON FROM A HOTEL BIBLE. 
BY TALBOT W. CHAMBERS, D.D. 


A few years since a gentleman setting out late in the 


week to go from the Atlantic to the Mississippi concluded | 


to divide the journey by resting on Sunday at Cincinnati. 
Reaching that point at dark on Saturday evening, he 
found to his surprise and vexation that in a change of port- 
manteaus made just before setting out he had left out the 
Bible he usually carried with him on a journey. He 
tried to repair the loss by purchase, but no bookstore was 
open in the evening, so faras he could learn. Fortunately 
for him every room in the hotel had been supplied with 
the Scriptures by the City Bible Society. In examining 
the copy placed in his room, he found one or two of the 
blank pages at the end filled with writing in pencil, evi- 
dently made by two persons at different times. 

The first was written by an infidel. It was temperate 
in tone, and free from the least appearance of coarseness. 
The writer commended the morality of the Scriptures, 
and said that it furnished excellent counsels for the old 
and the young. But it was altogether destitute of 
authority as a divine revelation, tor no such revelation is 
possible, The world is under the government of invari- 
able law, as all observation shows. Miracles therefore are 
incapable of proof, and those who asserted that they 
had seen them were either deceivers or else self-deceived. 
They who believed them were merely slaves of supersti- 
tion, who were deserving of pity. The writer was evi- 
dently not well educated, for several of his words were 
spelled wrongly; but he had become perverted by the 
works of abler men, and he seemed to himself to be ful- 
filling a duty in warning all readers of the Bible not to 
heed what it said in matters of religion. And he certainly 
discharged the duty faithfully and without vituperation. 

The other writer showed equal moderation, but consid- 
erably more force. He pointed out the violent incon- 
sistency between his predecessor’s praise of the moral 
teaching of the word, and his rejection of its religious 
statements ; for how could men who set forth and exem- 
plified the highest ethical virtue, at the same time deliber- 
ately utter what was a series of base deceptions? He then 

' went on to say that the Bible not only showed the path 
of duty, but enabled men to walk therein by offering a 
sufficient motive in the will of God and our obligations 
to his goodness and mercy. And he concluded by urging 
all to make trial for themselves by believing in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, when they would find by experience that 
Christianity was not a superstitious delusion, but a blessed 
and most comforting reality. 

Such is an outline of the short discussion on the blank 
pages of a‘hotel Bible. The feelings of the reader were 
conflicting. First, wonder at the free-thinker who, while 
acknowledging the excellent morality of the Scripture, 
yet would deliberately undermine men’s confidence in 
its authority ; for, as a matter of fact, the two go together. 
And, again, even if religion were a superstition, why 
should he seek to destroy it, since its influence for good 
was so strong? On the other hand, it was pleasant to 
see that a friend of Ohrist could equal his opponent in 
calmness of statement, and greatly excel him in argumenta- 
tive force. Moreover, if this infidel felt compelled to make 
known his views by putting them on the blank pages of a 








Bible, should not the holder of a better faith be equally 
ready at all times and places to bear witness to his Master, 
and call upon his fellow-men to become sharers in his solid 
peace and brilliant hope? Is it to be always true that the 
children of this generation are wiser than the children 
of light ? 





FRINGED GENTIANS. 
BY MRS. CLARA DOTY BATES. 


So long had the October skies 
Worn frown of cloud and rain, 

It seemed as though my tired eyes 
Would never see again 

What they so loved—the tender hue 
Of heaven’s own blue. 


I watched in vain for brightening streaks 
As dawned or died the day ; 

But still the distant mountain peaks 
Wore cowls of misty gray ; 

Nor gleamed one shining hand-breadth through 
Of heaven’s own blue, 


I sought a lonely country road, 
With bare fields at each side, 

Where late the golden rod had glowed 
In all its plumy pride. 

Lo, something at the wayside grew 
Of heaven’s own blue. 


Fringed gentians—each one bearing up 
Atop its humble stem, 

As with an arm aloft, a cup; 
I paused to look at them— 

As deep a tint they wore, as true 
As heaven’s own blue. 


I had so missed the sky’s dear face, 
Its color and its light ; 

Yet here in this deserted place 
Was something just as bright— 

The bluest thing I ever knew 
Except heaven’s blue. 


Thus, often when the joys of earth 
Are dimmed or disappear, 

Lo, humbly in the wayside dearth 
We find some other cheer— 

Some lowly flower that wears the hue 
Of heaven’s own blue. 





GETHSEMANE—THE AGONY. 


BY W. ORMISTON, D.D., LL.D. - 


The life of Jesus of Nazareth, so eventful, so marvel- 
ous, and so beneficent, was drawing near its close. For 
more than three years he had wrought miracles the most 
most stupendous, and taught truths the most transcendent. 
All eyes were now directed to him ; all minds were occu- 
pied with things concerning him. The whole people 
were moved with wonder, and the chief officials were 
instigated against him by rancorous hate and malignant 
opposition. It was the time of the passover, the great 
national festival, and Jerusalem was crowded with people 
from all parts of the land. On the evening of Thursday 
of the passion week (fourteenth of Nisan—April 4-5), 
preparations having been previously made for keeping 
the passover, our Lord, with his disciples, met in an 
upper room. Little dreamed the disciples, or any of the 
vast throngs through which they wended their way, that 
this was the last typical passover; that the paschal lamb 
should henceforth cease to be offered as a prophetic type, 
because the great Antitype would, on the morrow, offer 
himself a sacrifice once for all, as the Lamb slain from 
the foundation of the world, for the putting away of sin. 

The customary national preparations and festivities 
were going on. The entire city and its suburbs were 
scenes of bustling activity. The disciples, notwithstanding 
the frequent and affecting intimations they had received 
from the Master, still clung fondly to the idea of an 
earthly kingdom. But they could see no signs of a mes- 
sianic movement, and their hearts sank within them. 
They felt a great crisis was near, and coming events had 
cast a shadow over their spirits. The dire denunciations 
of the hierarchy, which they regarded with feelings of awe, 
against their Master, filled them with dismay ; and, as 
they passed through the joyous, moisy crowds, and past 
the lofty, illumined temple, they felt, unless Jesus 
should now exert his supernatural powers in self-defense, 
and for the establishment of his kingdom, all was hope- 
lessly lost. Among them was Judas, who, the night 
before, had met with the conclave of conspirators at the 
house of Oaiaphas; and, not actuated merely or mainly 
by avarice, but by antipathy begotten of bitter dis- 
appointment because Jesus was not the Christ he had 
expected, had sold him, because discipleship was no longer 
possible for him. He, conscious of his dastardly act of 





treachery, did not a little further to trouble the minds, 
and discourage the hearts, of his fellow apostles, 

When assembled in the room, Jesus, as the head of 
the apostolic household, presided at the passover celebra- 
tion. In order to inculcate a spirit of humility and 
mutual service upon all his followers, he, with his own 
hands, washed the feet of the disciples. And at the close 
of the feast, he instituted that simple, beautiful ordinance 
of the Supper, whose profound significance alone tran- 
scends its sublime simplicity. A rite which has since 
been observed in catacombs, caves, and cathedrals ; in 
churches lofty and lowly, and in private houses; in many 
lands, and by people of all classes, princes and peasants, 
learned philosophers and illiterate sons and daughters of 
toil; and which will be maintained in all lands and 
ages wherever two or three believers meet, until He 
whom it commemorates shall again return to his own. 
A deep hush fell on the company, and with regretful 
solemnity he intimated to them his betrayal and his 
betrayer. This was a heart-searching moment. “ Lord, 
is it 1?” When Judas was specially designated, he left 
the room. Jesus, as if relieved by his absence, poured 
forth his heart to his apostles in a discourse of unexam- 
pled tenderness, pathos, and power, and closed with a 
prayer such as had never been uttered on earth or heard 
in heaven,—a prayer so prevailing that, from the moment 
of its utterance until now, ceaseless blessings to his peo- 
ple abundantly flow as its perennial answer. 

It was late in the evening when the discourse and 
prayer were ended, and having joined in singing a part 
of the great Hallelujah (Psa. 113-118), Jesus with the 
eleven passed out into the street, and under the light of 
a full-orbed moon, which shed down her silvery light 
over the city, the valley of Jehoshaphat and the rippling 
eddies of the Kedron, they passed through the gate, down 
the steep bank of the ravine, at the bottom of which 
flowed the brook, which they crossed by a bridge, on the 
road leading towards Olivet. They came to a garden, or 
olive orchard, called Gethsemane (oil-press),—a quiet, 
retired, beautiful spot. The air was chill, the earth cold, 
and their footsteps could be heard as they trod upon the 
grass. Some whispered softly, others meditated silently, 
all were filled with anxious expectancy and foreboding. 
They wonder why he had led them thither at such an 
hour. Jesus turns aside into the enclosure, already con- 
secrated to him by many an hour of fellowship with the 
Father, for the purpose of prayer and spiritual exercise. 
The place was well fitted for the purpose, shaded by the 
widespread branches of the olive-trees, emblems of peace. 
Aged and gnarled trees still stand there, but it can 
scarcely be claimed that they are the same under which 
our Lord lay prostrate in his agony. Even the tradition 
as to the place itself is by no means reliable. Few, if 
any, spots in the Holy Land can be certainly known as 
connected with any of the great events of the life of Jesus. 
The exact place of his birth, his baptism, his temptation, 
his transfiguration, his crucifixion, his burial, or his ascen- 
sion, is, like the grave of Moses, known to God alone. 
Having ieft eight of his disciples at the gate, Jesus takes 
with him his three select and favored followers, Peter, 
James, and John, and goes farther into the seclusioa of 
the garden. These three he left reclining under an olive- 
tree while he went by himself alone. 

Let us too go to Gethsemane, and, in the deep stillness 
of the moonlit night, let us look and listen, for sights and 
sounds are these of utmost interest to us and to the world. 
On the gloom and the agony of Gethsemane rest all our 
hopes of the brightness and the bliss of heaven. Passing 
the eight resting at the gate, we see three sitting under a 
tree weary and drowsy, unmindful of the solemn scenes 
through which they have just passed, and unconscious of 
the awful event traaspiring so near them. Next we see 
One alone, lying prostrate with his face on the cold 
ground, praying with groans and tears, wrestling as in an 
agony of supplication. Was there ever such a suppliant 
or such a prayer? His brow rests on the damp ground, 
his hands are outspread, his breast heaves with unutter- 
able sorrow, his frame shakes with the violence of grief. 
So strange, so mysterious, and crushing is his woe, that 
each pore is reddened, “and his sweat became as it were 
great drops of blood falling down upon the ground.” So 
heavy was his anguish that he felt faint, was “ exceed- 
ing sorrowful,” “sore amazed,” and “very heavy.” 

See the stricken sufferer rise once and again to seek 
for human sympathy from those who were with him ; but 
he found it not, and back he returns to bear his crushing 
load alone. Of the people, none are with him. The 
scene fills the soul with wonder, amazement, and awe. 
What meaneth all this? Look again, until the scene is 
engraven on thy memory and impressed upon thy heart. 

Now Jisten as you look. What words of woe are these 
which fall so softly, yet so distinctly, on the ear ?—“* My 
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soul is ‘alli: canal even unto death.” Never 
was the Son of man nearer to us than now, when, in the 
midst of his sore trouble, he comes seeking sympathy from 
man as his brother. “ What,” says he to his slumbering 
companions, “could ye not watch with meone hour?” He 
sought human fellowship in his sorrow, as well as divine 
aid. This isalways right, as God often sends help through 
man. But the frailty and inefficacy of human help is 
strikingly exemplified here. While he suffered, they 
slept. This is often the case, human aid fails us when 
most we need it, When we stand in need of no help, 
when the sunshine of prosperity is falling around our 
path, we can command all the help and sympathy we 
need ; but it too often happens that when the storm of 
adversity falls upon us we are left to face it alone. But 
we should remember that we never can be so alone as 
was Christ. 

He leaves the listless and weary disciples, and betakes 
himself again to God. Listen to the voice of his prayer. 
How earnest, importunate, submissive in spirit! How 
devout and reverential in utterance,—“O Father!” What 
aplea! “If it be possible;” how urgent. Three times 
he repeated his supplication; how fervently earnest! 
“ Not my will, but thine;” how child-like and submis- 
sive! And his prayer was heard; for, while he prayed, 
an angel is sent to strengthen him,—his anguished cry 
passes into calm acquiescence, his fervid deprecation 
into cheerful compliance. His will bows to the holy, 
wise, loving will of the Father; and his soul was filled 
with a fearless courage and anoble heroism which should 
thenceforth shrink from no trial. Listen once more to 
the voice of tenderness, With what forbearance and 
gentleness he addresses the disciples, making an excuse 
for their seeming neglect, saying, “The spirit indeed is 
willing, but the flesh is weak ;” and wirat a needed warning 
and admonition he gives to them and to us when he says, 
“Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation.” 
He knew that new sorrows awaited him, and that severe 
trials were to come upon them. 

No sooner had he spoken to his disciples than the noise 
of an approaching company is heard, led on by the 
wretched Judas, Jesus at once, knowing their malig- 
nant errand, goes forth to meet them, and calmly asks 
whom they seek at such a place and hour. Some one 
replies, “ Jesus, the Nazarene.” To their utter confusion he 
replies, “I am he whom ye seek.” At this announcement, 
consternation seizes the entire band, and they fall back 
in disorder, overawed by the grandeur and majesty of his 
aspect, The heartless traitor, fearing lest his vile plot 
might miscarry at last, steps forth and salutes his Master 
with a kiss; at this preconcerted sign, the officers seize 
and bind Jesus. A scene of violence occurs; the brave, 
impetuous Peter wounds a servant of the high priest. 
Jesus arrests the fray, and heals the wound, and is led 
away unresisting, as a lamb to the slaughter, and is sub- 
jected to treatment as unjust and illegal as it was insult- 
ing and ignominious, All the disciples, panic-stricken, 
desert him. One unknown youth, covered with his night- 
robe, alone follows the noble captive. Who he was, can- 
not be determined. He appears as a shadow, then 
passes from the séene, Some suppose he may have been 
the owner of the garden, awakened by the unusual 
tumult; some suggest Lazarus. But with greater proba- 
bility we may suppose it to have been Mark the evan- 
gelist. He alone records the incident, and there is some- 
thing in his narrative which warrants the supposition. 
He too, however, on being seized, left his robe and 
escaped, and the Man of Sorrows was left alone among 
his cruel and vindictive enemies. 

The extreme agony endured by our Lord in the gar- 
den comprised the utmost torture ot physical pain, the 
poignancy of mental anguish, and the inconceivable dis- 
may arising from the dark eclipse which seemed to pass 
athwart his spirit, Oommunion with God and sympathy 
from man for a time failed him. His terrible agony, 
wondrous prayer, and bloody sweat, are all shrouded in a 
halo of mystery, into which we may not, cannot, pene- 
trate. The awful anguish he endured was not caused by 
the fear of death, even in its most dreadful form. He came 
to lay down his life, and he gave it voluntarily. All the 
sources of his peculiar woe we know not. But the burden 
of the world’s sin and misery, the deep sense of the viru- 
lence and destructive nature of evil, the keen perception 
of the foul ingratitude and base hypocrisy of man, the 
shame and ignominy imeurred, the reproaches of the peo- 
ple, and the desertion of his friends, and in some sense the 
weight of the divine wrath, all united, broke his heart. 

From what we have seen and heard at Gethseman 
lgt us learn that Jesus suffered for us that might be 
delivered from sin, and have everlasting life; that 
should watch and pray lest we fall into temptation, or 
fail to use the spiritual privileges which are ours ere they 





pass never to return; that we betray not his honor, 
his cause, or his truth committed to us—his truth con- 
cerning his person, divine and enthroned—his work of 
atonement, intercession, and reigning. Sleep not while 
Jez is of Nazareth passeth by, and calls you. 
“ O’er Kedron’s stream and Salem’s height, 
And Olivet’s brown steep, 
Moves the majestic queen of night, 
And throws from heaven her silver light, 
And sees the world asleep :— 


‘Sis a religious hour ; for He, 
Who many a grief shall bear, 
In his own body on the tree, 
Is kneeling in Gethsemane, 
In agony and. prayer. 


‘‘O Holy Father, when the light 
Of earthly joy grows dim, 
May hope in Christ grow strong and bright, 
To all who kneel in sorrow’s night, 
In trust and prayer like him.” 





/ THE COLLECTION BY CLASSES. 


BY THE REV. SYLVANUS STALL. 


The system of gathering the offerings of the school 
by classes is found in many instances to work very 
satisfactory results. There are various methods in use, 
which are well papiesnanes by the nee 
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1. These cards will be distributed to the classes 
| each Sunday, immediately after the opening exer- 

cises. 
| 2, Teachers will carefully note the contributions 
of each scholar in the proper columns, 

3. The cards and contributions will be lifted by 
the Treasurer, who will make monthly reports, to 
the Superintendent, of the amounts contributed by 
each class to the several objects designated on the 
card, 











This plan has sadked well i in the ar glace it has 
been in use for a long term of years. The list of objects 
is susceptible of change to suit the needs of any school. 

As is shown by this card, most of the schools are sup- 
ported, either in whole or in part, by their own contri- 
butions, In the report of the General Assembly for 1881, 
it is stated that of the two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars contributed by the Sunday-schools of the Presby- 
terian Church, not more than fifty thousand—or one-fifth 
of the entire amount—was given to all the boards of the 
Presbyterian Church. In other words, four-fifths of the 
amount was used in supporting the schools which make 
the contributions. The true relation of the Sunday-school 
to the church is, that it is one of the institutions of the 
church. Its expenses belong to the church, and should 
be provided for by the church, just as they provide for 
the support of a pastor, raise money to pay the sexton, 
purchase coal, or pay any bills. But, instead of support- 
ing the school, some congregations are guilty of requiring 
the school to raise the money to pay the interest on the 
debt, or provide for some portion of the annual expenses 
of the church “in payment for the rent of the Sunday- 
school room.” “There are not a few schools which 
never make an offering for Christ’s sake. They, perhaps. 


They buy books and papers, and, it may be, Christmas 


we | presents for the children, with the children’s money, and 


fancy they are cultivating the grace of beneficence.” 
Such a policy is simply ruinous in its effects upon the 





future benevolence of those being trained up in our 
Sunday-schools. 


The following has proven itself a good method: 
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There is alao a copyrighted linen-lined am by 
John H. Tomlinson of Chicago, Illinois, which has been 
used successfully by many schools. The envelope is for 
the entire year, The following is only a portion, but illus- 
trates the character of the entire envelope: 

CBNNG WO ded censin No. 3. 


TOMLINSON’S 
OORLSenae ENVELOPE. 
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“The dupertntendént will have the bntdhipen distributed at 
the opening of the school. The teacher will place the amount 
contributed by the class, in the envelope. At the close of the 
session the envelopes will be collected, and during the week 
the amount found in each credited on the same. At the open- 
ing of the school, the superintendent will announce the 
amount contributed the previous Sabbath.’’ 




















In some schools we have known a tin or pasteboard 
box, divided into compartments for the various classes, 
to serve an excellent purpose. It enables the treasurer 
to gather the contributions rapidly, and yet to keep the 
offerings of each class separate, that they may be recorded 
and anounced to the school at the close of each session, 
or on the following Sabbath. The following specifications 
may be modified to meet the requirements of any school. 
Should the school, however, be large, it will save time 
and facilitate the collection if the school is divided into 
two or more sections, with a separate box for each section. 
A well-proportioned box may be 12} by 18} inches. This 
can be divided into 24 compartments, 3 inches square, 
2} inches deep. It can be made for about $2.25. The 
money is deposited through openings in the cover; each 
class being numbered, and having a corresponding num- 
os on the cover, designating its department of the 

x. 

The Fourteenth Street Presbyterian Church of New 
York, of which the Rev. F. H. Marling is pastor, has for 
twenty years been contributing with a liberality which 
doubtless entitles it to rank first among the schools in 
this country. “The record of the amount of missionary 
money is kept with the same regularity as the record of 
attendance; indeed, the attendance is marked by the 
amount of missionary money brought. A large and 
durable envelope, containing a paper for a list of names, 
is provided for each class. Oppesite the names are spaces 
for the dates of the Sabbaths in one quarter, and a large 
space for the echolars’ residences. Each Sabbath, when 
the attendance is taken, the missionary money is collec- 
ted, and the amount which each child has brought is 
checked off against his name. If he has been careless 
and forgotten his money, a cipher marks his presence. 
All absentees are indicated by the space being left blank. 


, | At the foot of the space for each Sunday the amount of 
@, | take up contributions for themselves, and call it giving! 


missionary money is written, and also the number of 
absentees. The money is then put into the envelope 
with the class list, and laid aside to be collected by the 
secretary at an appropriate time. One excellent feature 


‘about Mr. Frank A. Ferris’s system is that there is also 
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& space provided in the class list for the teacher to keep 
an account of the missionary money he brings. In this, 
asin all other things, nothing speaks more effectively 
than example.” 

We append the form of the blank copyrighted by Mr. 
Ferris and in use by the Fourteenth Street school. 
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FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


_~ HOW NORA WAS HEALED. 9h 
BY LUCY RANDOLPH FLEMING. 


“Oh! I wish granny wouldn’t make me read such long 
chapters,” sighed little Tam to himself—for he would 
never have dared to say so aloud—as he drew up his little 
stool near the window for the morning’s reading to his 
grandmother. 

Old Mrs, McDermott was far away from her native 
Scotland, but her Scotch habits were not to be done 
away with by time or place; and it was part of her little 
grandson’s daily life and education to read aloud to her 
a chapter from her old, black, leather-covered Bible. 

The Bible was large and heavy, and Tam’s hands were 
small; the wooden stool was hard, and, as Tam said, the 
chapters were generally long; so the small reader was 
inclined to regard this portion of the day as a great task. 
Tam was always glad when granny turned to the New 
Testament—the Old Testament names were so h:rd, and 
there were so many “peradventures,” and “ notwith- 
standings,” for poor Tam’s tongue to stumble over, that 
i was a relief to see granny turn over the leaves until 
she finally selected the last chapter of Revelation for the 
morning lesson. 

Tam read the first verse listlessly enough—he was won- 
dering if Joe Dally would bring bis new dog around, or 
whether Ned Jones would “swap” even as to knives, 
In the middle of the second verse he stopped to listen to 
a step on the stairs, and granny tapped his head with 
her great steel thimble, to recall his attention. Then 
Tam straightened up and went on: “ And the—1-e-a-y-e-s 
leaves of the tree—were—for—the—h-e-a-1 heal, i-n-g 
ing—healing of—the—n-a na t-i-o-n-s shuns, nations.” 
Then Tam stopped short. “Healing, it means—it 
means? ’.—“ Ouring, making a thing well,” said granny. 
“T thought so,” said Tam, and his eyes began to shine; 
but he could never talk much to his grandmother of his 
inmost thoughts. 

Mrs, McDermott was cast in astern mould, and had 
a firm conviction that children were to be seen, and not 
heard ; a conviction sorely tried by the unrestrained lives 
and tongues of her young American neighbors. 

Tam plodded on through his chapter, but he had no 
more thought for Joe Dally, or the knife to be exchanged. 
There was a new idea in the boy’s busy brain. When he 











was free he went quickly into the street, not to find the 
boys, a8 usual, but on to the next house. Here on the 
steps sat a girl about his own age and size, with a little 
crutch beside her. 

“ How did you get down, Nora?” asked Tam. 

“Aunt Flaherty helped me before she went out to 
work. It was so hot up stairs.” And Nora’s wan face 
showed that the heat and close air of her unhealthy home 
were taking from the little strength she had. 

“But O Nora!” said Tam eagerly, “I read something 
in the Bible this morning about a tree that will cure 
folks ; and it’s just as easy as anything. And maybe you’d 
get cured of your lame leg; for everything that’s in the 
Bible’s true,” 

“© Tam! do you think we could ever find it? Sure 
it’s not about here,” said Nora, looking up to lines of 
clothes swaying between the houses, and to the tew 
miserable, stunted ailanthus trees, which barely lived 
amidst the ever-encroaching bricks. “I don’t believe 
they’d cure anybody—the poor things need curing them- 
selves,” and Nora’s Irish laugh had to ring out. Then 
she grew sober. “Mammy used to make me teas out of 
leaves, and washes and things for my leg, afore she died, 
but it was no good, and Aunt Flaherty says she’s no 
time for such things.” 

“ There ain’t no trees ’bout here that we could get leaves 
off of,” said Tam musingly. “I didn’t like to ask granny 
what sort o’ tree, but we can find out, I’m sure; and 
wouldn’t it be nice, Nora, for you to be straight and 
well?” 

“Sure it would, Tam,” sighed Nora; “and O Tam!” 
she said eagerly, “I went once with mammy to sich a 
pretty place, and there was trees all about, and so 
shady ; maybe thems the ones, for seems to me everybody 
there was straight ani well.” 

“Was it far?” asked Tam. 

“T dunno,” said Nora; “ we went out o’ this street, and 
on the cars a good ways. I know I was tired. But oh! 
I'd try to walk a long way to find that there tree you’re 
talking about.” 

“Tt must be the Park, Nora, though there’s a river 
somewheres near that tree; the Bible said so.” 

““ We have to pay to go on the cars,” said Nora doubt- 
fully. “I ain’t got but one cent; Aunt Flaherty give it 
to me.” i 

“T’ve got three,” said Tam triumphantly ; “ that’!l] take 
us; and you know you can walk back.” 

“ Let’s go, Tam,” said Nora, catching the enthusiasm 
of her friend’s faith. 

And so the two set out, Nora limping slowly and pain- 
fully upon her crutch, but her pale cheeks had a little 
flush on them, and her blue eyes were wistfully earnest. 
Tam strode beside her, trying to suit his quick steps to 
her slow pace, and keeping a tight hold on the precious 
pennies. 

“ There’s a car!” shouted Tam, waving hishand wildly 
to the driver. He helped Nora in, and the two children 
sat down timidly near the door. 

The conductor came around for fares, and Tam produced 
his four cents, 

“Not enough, if I pass you at half-fare; I want six 
cents,” said the conductor gruffly. 

“ Will it take her?” stammered Tam; “it’s all we’ve 
got, and we’re trying to go to Park, so as to find some 
thing as will make her well,—I’ll get off.” 

Nora’s eyes flashed with tears, and Tam’s face was so 
downcast that a kindly-looking, stout gentleman, who 
sat near, and heard the boy’s words, spoke to the con- 
ductor, and put the required amount in his hand. 

“Thank you, sir,” said Tam; “I could walk, but you 
see she can’t, so far; and she wouldn’t know where to go.” 

The gentleman smiled, and said it was all right. He 
helped Nora from the car, too; but the children soon lost 
sight of him in the crowd of people going and coming 
through the Park entrance. 

“© the trees, the beautiful trees!” eried Nora; and 
she sank down on the soft grass, and threw off her 
hat, too full of delight to go farther. . 

“ Now if we only knew which one to go to, or how we 
must do,” said Tam in a puzzled tone. 

“ Here, youngsters, clear off this! That isn’t the com- 
mon, move on.” 

And the frightened children hastily arose, as the park 
policeman bade. 

“Tt can’t be those trees, or they wouldn’t send a poor 
lame body away,” said Nora sadly. 

“ We'll keep looking,” said Tam hopefully; and the 
little seekers went on down the shady walk. They strayed 
from avenue to avenue, enjoying the pure air, the sight of 
merry groups of children, the beautiful flower-beds all 
aglow in the sunshine; now resting under some great tree 
in the vain hope it was the tree of healing which they 


sought, They found their way to the lake, and in watch- 
ing the gay little boats, and the swans, almost forgot their 
search. As they passed a happy party picnicking in a 
shady arbor, a kind lady saw the “dinnerless look,” in 
the blue eyes and the brown, and gave them some cake 
and sandwiches. It seemed they were having a happy 
day, after all, even if, as yet, the object of their search was 
not found. 

But the evening shadows began to fall, and the children, 
after walking until nearly foot-sore, sat down under a 
great spreading maple, whose leafy branches almost 
touched the poor, little tired limbs stretched on the ground. 

“O Tam, Tam!” sobbed Nora; “will we ever find 
it? Is your granny’s Bible aii true?” 

“ Every word of it,” said Tamsolemnly. “It’s all along 
of our not knowing which tree to go to.” 

“ And there’s so many,” said Nora; “but I don’t get 
one bit better, and my leg aches ever so bad, I’m so tired.” 

“ Let’s rest here awhile,” said Tam. And lying there 
under the maple, with the soft summer air cooling her 
hot face, poor little Nora fell asleep. 

People passed and repassed ; some cast curious glances 
towards the little couple, but no one questioned them ; 
and Tam watched patiently beside Nora, until with some 
alarm he began to notice how dark it grew, and that the 
passers-by were fewer and fewer. Then it flashed on his 
mind for the first time that they had no further means to 
pay their homeward fare; and as the vision of granny, 
frightened and angry at his long absence, rose before 
him, poor little Tam’s hope and courage, already much 
tried by the disappointment of the day, failed entirely, 
and he began to sob bitterly. 

“ Hey-day ! what’s the matter, what’s the matter here ?”’ 
cried a voice near by; and Tam, looking up through his 
tears, saw the stout, old gentleman of the morning. 

“ What’s the matter?” he repeated. “ Are you lost?” 

“Oh, Idunno!” said Tam, sobbing afresh. “ We've 
been here all day,—Nora and me,—a looking for the tree 
that heals people, ’cause o’ her lame leg, you see; and she 
ain’t no better, and we’re tired out, and granny’! be ever 
so mad, and the Bible said it would heal the nations,” 

“ What is the boy talking about?” said the gentle- 
man, looking with a puzzled air from one child to the 
other. 

The sound of voices roused Nora. She was now sitting 
up, and heard the gentleman’s question ; she hastened to 
respond, 


“Twas in his granny’s Bible, sir, bout the leaves of a 
tree as would cure folks, an’ we’re trying to find it. 
Could you tellus? ‘(Cause I’m awful tired, and no bet- 
ter of my lameness ;” and Nora’s eyes began to match 
Tam’s with tears. 

“ Bless my soul!” said the old gentleman. “It’s in 
the Bible, so it is, so it is. But now it is too late for you 
to stay here any longer. Come with me, and some other 
day we’ll see what can be done towards healing the poor, 
little, lame leg.” ‘ 

To take the tired, disappointed children back to their 
own street was not all the kind gentleman did. He saw 
that they had a good supper at a tidy eating-house, and 
explained enough to Mrs. McDermott and Aunt Fia- 
herty to shield the little wanderers from a scolding. 

Then a few days afterward he came back in a carriage, 
and, taking Tam and Nora and Aunt Flaherty too, they 
drove a long way into the deep, shady country, until the 
children thought, seeing so many beautiful trees, surely 
the blessed tree of healing must be among them. 

The old gentleman, watching their eager eyes, seemed 
to know the thought in each little brain, and talked very 
kindly to them about the tree of life, and the heavenly 
land described in Tam’s chapter; and Aunt Flaherty 
wiped her eyes on the corner of her shawl, and said : 

“ Sure, Nora alanna, if ye never get well in this wurrld, 
it’s well ye’ll be in the blessed land.” 

Then at last they stopped at a great house, and Tam 
sat in the carriage, while the gentleman and Aunt Fila- 
herty and Nora went in, and another gentleman exam- 
ined the lame child, and at last said he thought perhaps 
the poor, little lame leg could be cured. Then Nora 
stayed at the hospital for a great many weeks ; but when 
she came back to the narrow street she did not bring her 
crutch, but walked almost as straight and quick as 
Tam. 

“ And O Tam!” said Nora, “I heard the Bible read 
every day, and I never got tired of that last chapter 
about the river of life, and the tree whose leaves are for 
the healing of the nations. We know better what it 
means now; but O Tam! dear, it did heal me; for if you 
had never read about it in your granny’s Bible, we 
shouldn’t have found that kind gentleman at all, nor I 
been sent to the hospital.” 





“ That’sso,” said Tam ; “ and I’m eversoglad I read it,” 
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LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Fourth Quarter, 1882.) 


1, October 1.—The Anointing at Bethany......-.........0.-+ Mark 14; 1-11 
2. October 8.—The Passover ........ccccccsenccnencenceecceces Mark 14: 12-21 
3. October 15.—The Lord's Supp Mark 14 : 22-31 
4. October 22.—The Agony in the Garden... Mark 14: 32-42 








5. October 20.—Jesus Betrayed and Taken.........---.+.... Mark 14: 43-54 
6, November 5 —Jesus before the Councll...........«.-+-- Mark 14; 55-72 
7. November 12.—Jesus before Pliate............20 -«neeeses- Mark 15: 1-15 
8 November 19.—Jesus Mocked and Crucified............. Mark 15 : 16-26 
9 November 26.— His Death on the Cross............-...«« Mark 15 : 27-37 
10, December 3.—After his Death..........-----0eeses-eeneee Mark 15 ; 38-47 
11, December 10.—His Resurrection Mark 16: 1-8 
12. December 17.—After his Resurrection...... cooccnsanesccse Mark 16 : 9-20 


18. December 24.—Lesson selected by the school, 
14, December 31.—Review. 





LESSON IV., SUNDAY, OCTOBER 22, 1882. 
Tiruz: THE AGONY IN THE GARDEN. 


LESSON TEXT. 
[Mark 14: 82-42] 
COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


82. And they came to a place 32 And they come unto 'a place 
which was named Gethsemane:| which was named Gethsem- 
and he saith to his disciples, Sit; ane: and he saith unto his 
ye here, while I shall pray. | disciples, Sit ye here, while I 

83. And he taketh with him | 88 pray. And he taketh with 

him Peter and James and 

John, and began to be greatly 

amazed, and sore troubled. 
| 4 And he saith unto them, My 

soul is exceeding sorrowful 

even unto death: abide ye 
85 here,and watch. And he went 
forward a little, and fell on the 
ground, and prayed that, if it 
were possible, the hour might 
| 86 pass away from him. And he 

said, Abba, Father, all things 
| are possible unto thee ; remove 
this cup from me: Howbeit 


Peter and James and John, and | 
began to be sore amazed, and to | 
be very heavy ; 

84. And saith unto them, My 
soul is exceeding sorrowful unto 
death; tarry ye here, and watch. | 


85. And he went forward a lit- | 
tle, and fell on the ground, and 
prayed that, if it were possible, | 
the hour might pass from him, 

86, And he said, Abba, Father, 
all things are possible unto thee ; 
take away this cup from me: 
nevertheless, not what I will, but = not what I will, but what thou 
what thou wilt. | 87 wilt. And he cometh, and find- 

87. And hecometh,andfindeth | eth them sleeping, and saith 
them sleeping, and saith ynto| unto Peter, Simon, sleepest 
Peter, Simon, sleepest thou?) thou? couldest thou not watch 
couldest not thou watch one | 88 one hour? * Watch and pray, 
hour? | that ye enter not into :empta- 

88, Watch ye and pray, lest ye| _‘ tion: the spirit indeed is will- 
enter into temptation. Thespirit 39 ing, but the flesh isweak. And 
truly is ready, but the flesh i#| again he went away, and 
weak. prayed, saying the same words. 

89. And again he went away, | 40 And again he came, and found 
and prayed, and spake the same them sleeping, for their eyes 
words. | ‘were very heavy; and they 

40, And when he returned, he, Wist not what to answer him. 
found them asleep again, (for | 41 And he cometh the third time, 
their eyes were heavy,) neither) and saith unto them, Sleep on 
wist they what toanswerhim. | now, and take your rest: it is 

41. And he cometh the thira| ©20USh: the hour is come; 
time, and saith unto them, Sleep Pehl, the Son of man is be- 
on now, and take your rest: itis,  ‘ayed into the hands of sin- 
enough, the hour is come; be- |“? Mer. Arise, let us be going: 
hold, the Son of man is betrayed | | behold, he that betrayeth me 





into the hands of sinners. | is at hand. 
42, Rise up, let us go: lo, he |, dG", om qrieloced, plece of ground, 
that betrayeth me is at hand. | SOS, HEN gs, eee grey Chas 





LESSON PLAN. 
ToPic OF THE QUARTER: Our Saviour and Our Example. 
Lesson Toric: A Memorial of Submission. 
1, The Saviour Sorrowtul, v. 32-36. 


2. The Disciples Sleeping, v. 37-40. 


Lesson OUTLINE: { 
3. The Betrayer at Hand, v. 41, 42. 


GoLpEN Text: Surely he hath borne our griefs, and carried 


our sorrows.—Isa. 53 : 4. 


Datrty Home REAprines: 


M.—Isa. 53: 1-12, Surely he hath borne our griets. 

T. —John 5: 19-47. Came not seeking his own will. 
W.—John 6: 22-40. Came to do his Father's will. 

T. —Luke 12: 49-59. Straitened until his baptism. 
F,—John 12: 20-36, For this cause came he to this hour. 
$.—Heb. 5: 1-14. Offered up prayers with strong crying. 
$.—Heb. 2: 1-18. Made perfect through suffering. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, THE SAVIOUR SORROWFUL. 
1, The Saviour’s Command: 
Sit ye here while I pray. 


In the shadow of thy wings will I make m 
O Lord . my refuge in the day of afilcdon (er (oer, 
Unto thee will I ery, O Lord, 
Have mercy upon me, O Lord, 
ll. The Saviour’s Gompanions : 
Taketh with him sh James, and ge 
In all points tempted like as we are (Heb. 4 
To him that is afflicted pity should " ‘showed { Yiob 6: 14). 
ye one another’s be ens (Gal. 6: 2). 
Wl The Saviour’s Sorrow: 
My soul is exceeding sorrowful even unto death. 
Surel Bee i th he yy borne our siete, and carried our oot gh Tsa, 58 : 4). 
there be Road got sorrow ~ 3 unto my sorrow (Lam. 1 
Now is my soul ; end what aball | say? Gohn i2: 27.) 


ge (Psa. 57: 1). 
16 : 19). 


for T's I cs MY trouble (Psa. 31: 9). 





IV. The Saviour’s Prayer: 
1. His Petition. 


If it were possible, the hour might pass away from him. 
If thou be willing, remove this cup from me (Luke 22: 42). 
But for t is cause came I unto this hour pe 12: 27). 
Offered up prayers . . . with strong crying with tears ten. 5:7). 
2. His Submission. 
Howbeit, not what I will, but what thou wilt, 
I seek not a own will, but the will of him (John 5: 30). 
Iam come . not to do mine own wil) (John 6: 38). 
He humbled ‘himself, becoming obedient even unto death (Heb. 2 : 8). 
1. In the Saviour’s agony we see that he was tempted in all points 
like as we are. 
2. In the Saviour’s agony we see how he turned to his disciples for 


sympathy. 
8. In the Saviour’s agony we see a sorrow too profound to be caused 
merely by the thought of death. 
4. Inthe Saviour’s agony we see the fulfilment of the prophet’s 
declaration : “Surely he hath borne our griets.’ 
. In the Saviour’s agony we see how instinctively he turned to his 
Father for relief. 
. In the Saviour’s agony we see how to pray in time of trouble. 
. In the Saviour’s be ager y we see that though one ne! Prey to have | 
affliction removed, yet that the chief desire should be that the 
Father's will may be done. 


a> Oo 


Il. THE DISCIPLES SLEEPING. 


1. The First instance: 
1. The Reproach. 

Simon, sleepest thou? Couldest thou not watch one hour? 
Although all shall be ofaded. se will not rs feet 14: 29). 

Is this thy kindness to -. o ? (28am. 1 7.) 
Let us not sleep, . . . but let us oh and be asta (1 Thess. 5: 6). 
2. The Warning. 
Watch and pray that ye enter not into temptation. 
Bring us not into temptation (Matt. 6: 10). 
I also will keep thee from the —e of trial (Rev. 3: 
The Lord knoweth how to deliver... outo temptation (2 Peter 2: 9) 
il. The Second Instance: 
1. Again Praying. 

Again went away, saying the same words. 

If this cannot pass away, . . . thy will be done (Matt. 26 : 42). 
Being in an agony, he prayed more earnestly _— 22; 44). 
Ought always to pray, and not to faint (Luke 18: 1). 

2. Again Sleeping. 

Found them sleeping, for their eyes were very heavy. 

Found them sleeping for sorrow (Luke 22: 45). 

What meanest am, O sleeper? Arise (Jonah 1: 6). 

Peter and they . . . were heavy with sleep (Luke 9: 32). 
8. Again Humiliated. 

They wist not what to answer him. 

Judah said .. . how shall we clear ourselves? (Gen. 44: 16.) 
il, The Third Instance : 

He cometh the third time, and saith, . . . Sleep on now. 
Prayed a third time, saying n the same words (Matt. 26: he - 
It came to that at noon Elijah ee them (1 Kings 18 : 27). 
Walk in the ways of thine hear. (Eccl. 11: 9). 


1. The disciples sleeping are an sect of the weakness of the 


esh. 

2. The disciples were “heavy with nom ” both when Christ was 
tra , and when he was in ago 

8. The disciples, over whom the Savion? had so faithfully watched, 
could pot watch with him one hour. 

4. pa K. disci, > warned to watch and pray that they might 
no ptation 

5. The one, by tleeping, lost their greatest opportunity of 
ministering to the Saviour. 

6. bin @ diacipfes, wha wee fail to watch and pray, will not know how to 


Ill. THE BETRAYER AT HAND, 

1. The Hour: 

The hour ts come ; behold, the Son of man is betrayed. 
Jesus, knowing that his hour was come (John 18: 1). 
No man laid his hand on him hour was not yet (John 7: 1 
No man took him, because his iB hour was not yet come (John 8: 20 
il. The Man: 

He that betrayeth me is at hand, 
Judas, also, which betra him, knew the John 18:2 
David hasted ... to rte Philistine (1 Bure Nee ' 
How am I straitened till it be accomplished (Luke in: 0). 

1, When the hour arrived, it found the Saviour az peonered. 

2. When the hour came, ‘it did not lack for the instrument of its 


ee 
n that hour hung the destinies of our sinful race. 
‘ft e hour that brought salvation to so many sealed forever the 


doom of one. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


AFFLICTION, 
1, How it Comes : 


oe (2 Kings 6: 83; Job 5:6,18; Psa. 66: 11; Amos 


God dispenses as he will (Job 11: 10; Isa. 10: 15; 45: 7). 

God regulates (Psa. 80:5; Isa. 9:1; "Jer. 46: 28). 

God determines continuance of (dem 15: 18, 14; Num. 4: 
Isa. 10: 26; Jer. 29: 10). 

God does not willingly “= (Lam, 8: 83). 


Sin produces (Job 4: 5 :11; Prov. 1: 81). 
2. Of Saints: 
p oegecvice ead ag oe (John 16: 88; Acts 14: 22). 
Comporstively ‘Pan inte 23, m5 Rom, 8: 18; 2 Cor. 4: 17). 
But te ered’ at 30; 53-103’: ; Isa. 54: 7,8; John 16: 20; 


1 Pet. 1: 6; 5; 10). 
Bod in joy and ‘plessedness (Psa. 126: 5, 6; Isa. 61: 2,3; Matt. 
:4; 1 Pet. 4: 18, 14). . Pea. 119: 


Exhibits the love and tines of God (Deut. 8: 
75; Prov. 3; 12; 1 Cor. 1 ; Heb. 12: 6,7; Rev. 8: : 19). 


3. Prayer Under: 
Prayer enjoined (Jas. 5: 21, 
For Me nel aS: 9-12; Jer. 17: 14). 
icone then: hf 1, 18) 
For divine comfort (Psa. 4: 17 Aiea 7 
For God's presence and sup ‘ean 10: 
Should be Tabeniasive (Mari si Sam: $ 
4. How to be Borne: 
Not despising the chastening von 17; Prov.3:11; Heb, 12: 5). 
In patience (Luke 21:19; Col. 1 
Without being moved (1 iphesa $: 


Considering Christ's sufferin Heb w. 8,4; 1 Pet. 4:13 
With reelding (Jas. 1: 10; 1 Pet. a: . 


5 302 2). 
18). 





LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—Before verse 26 of the last lesson 
are to be placed the discourse of Jesus to his disciples (John 
14 to 16: 33; Luke 22: 35-38), and his sacerdotal prayer 
(John.17; 1-26). If verse 26 is to be regarded as the real 
conclusion of the last lesson, then there are no “ intervening 
events.” The same is true, also, if the conversation with 
Peter concerning his denial is to be taken as occurring on the 
way to Gethsemane instead of at the supper. 








Timze.—Late in the night before Jesus suffered. April, 
A. D. 30. 

Piace —“A place which was named Gethsemane.” John: 
“Where was a garden.” Gethsemane means oil-press, and 
from that fact it is probable that the “garden” was in an 
olive-yard. The enclosure that now passes by that name 
answers in its location to the requirements of the Gospel 
narratives, though these are not definite enough to identify 
any one spot in that region as being the precise site of the 
garden that the Saviour was wont to visit. The Talmud 
says, “ there were many gardens about the foot of the Mount 
of Olives.” The olive-trees in the modern garden are indeed 
very ancient, but there is not the least ground for the asser- 
tion that they date back to the time of Christ. When Titus 
| besieged Jerusalem, it will be remembered, he ordered all the 
trees around the city cut down. 2 


Prrsons.—Jesus and the eleven—Judas, of course, being 
absent. The eleyen divide into two groups: Peter, James, 
and John, who are taken on a little farther with Jesus, and 
the eight bidden to remain nearer the entrance of the garden 
as a sort of guard. 

PARALLEL PassaGes.—Matthew 26: 36-46; Luke 22: 
40-46. 

Of the three accounts, Matthew’s is the most full. He tells 
the very words that Jesus said when he went away the 
second time: “ O my Father, if this cannot pass away, except 
I drink it, thy will be done.” Where Mark merely says, “he 
cometh the third time,” leaving the reader to infer that Jesus 
a third time had gone away to repeat his petition, Matthew 
records: “ He left them again, and went away, and prayed 
the third time, saying again the same words.” Luke gives 
the most condensed narrative of the three, but makes mention 
of the important facts, that an angel appeared unto Jesus, 
strengthening him, and that his sweat became as it were 
great drops of blood. 

CIRCUMSTANCES.—Late at night, Jesus and his little band 
of disciples left “ the upper room,” in which they had observed 
the passover and partaken of the Lord’s Supper, and started 
forth out of the city toward the garden across the Kidron to 
which Jesus was wont to resort. The eleven were under the 
influence of the Saviour’s long and tender talk with them, 
that is recorded by John, and of the benediction of his prayer 
for them. While they were listening to him, and going with 
him to the garden, Judas was busy arranging for his arrest. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY THEODORE D. WOOLSEY, D.D., LL.D. 


Verse 32.—And they came unto a place which was named 
Gethsemane: From the upper room in the city our Lord and the 
eleven pass through some gate, which, if usually shut, would 
on the night following the passover be left open, under charge 
of guards, in order to allow exit and ingress to the strangers 
who might be quartered outside of the walls.’ It could not 
have been far from midnight and nearly at the full of the 
moon when they left the city ; and after a walk of half a mile 
or so along the valley of Kidron, having crossed to the east 
side, they reached the point where they went up to Gethsemane, 
on the Mount of Olives. This is spoken of as a place where 
Jesus had often been with his disciples. It has its name from 
two words: the one meaning a press, and generally a wine- 
press; the other meaning olive oil, which was the product of 
Olivet. It is spoken of as a place, or enclosed place, where 
was a garden (John 18 :_1), into which he entered; from 
which latter words we infer that the garden was only a por- 
tion of the estate called “Olive-press.’” The garden might 
be a garden of trees, like Eden ; a park, called by the Persians 
* | a paradise ; or a garden of herbs (1 Kings 21: 2; Deut. 11:10). 
No doubt it was a garden of trees. When they had entered 
into the garden, Jesus satth to the disciples, Sit ye here, while I 
pray: Here we may remark that no intention is discoverable 
of concealing himself. He might, with the resources which 
he possessed, have gone to Bethany, and from thence to. some 
place of safety ; but everything shows that he waited there, 
because his hour was come, The disciples were aware from 
his words that he was to be seized by “sinners,” and were full 
of sadness. 

Verse 33.—He withdraws from the main body of the apos- 
tles, taking with him Peter, James, and John, who were 
nearest and most confidential friends, and began to be greatly 
amazed and sore trowbled: The first of these words, used three 
times by Mark and nowhere else in the New Testament, 
denotes not terror, but extreme astonishment, wonder beyond 
measure at the marvelots crisis to which the Son of God was 
brought. The other occurs in the parallel place of Matthew 
26 : 37, and also in Philippians 2: 26, “in distress,” “ because 
ye heard that he was sick.” In the two other places it seems 
to mean to be in anguish, or a state of discomfort of soul like 
anguish. Mark’s expression is he began to be, that is, he had 
to the eye of the observers in the upper chamber showed no 
special emotion which seemed to be drawn from the manner 
and near approach of his death; but now there was a deep 
shadow of darkness which came over him. It is touching in 
the last chapters of John to see how he turned his thoughts 
in calmness to the disciples’ welfare,—but in the garden the 
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whole meaning of what was soon to come on him seemed to 
rush into his soul. 

Verse 34—And he saith to them, My soul is exceeding sor- 
rowful even unto death: abide ye here, and watch: Here we 
behold the wonderful spectacle that he, who undertook the 
work of man’s redemption, and was assured of the love of 
God, is so sorrowful that he can hardly live under it; that he 
needs the presence of human beings near him, so that he can 
realize that he is not alone. What was the source of sorrow 
in such a holy soul? Not fear of pain, surely, for he had 
been a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief. Nor was 
he feeling the wrath of God, as some of the old divines 
expressed it, as if he were not always God’s beloved Son; 
and certainly he could not feel that he was 4 sinner when he 
suffered pains due from the ungodly. But he took the place 
of sinners in this sense, that he bare the sins of men in his 
own body on the tree, as the only way for their redemption 
both so far as their own feeling of sin was concerned, and so 
far as the government of God was concerned. And I cannot 
help feeling that part of Christ’s state of mind in the garden 
was owing to the deep, awful sense of responsibility, the con- 
ception of the supreme importance to man of his standing firm 
at this crisis. -There never was so gréat a crisis, and he was 
aware of its length and breadth. God could not mitigate or 
abridge the trial, for it was a part of the covenant which led 
him into the world. Compare Isaiah 53:10. With regard 
to the desire expressed by our Lord that the three would be 
near him in his hour of mental agony, how thoroughly 
human was the feeling of wishing to be alone with God and 
yet of realizing that the three beloved disciples who knew 
and loved him so well were near. He bade them watch with 
him, because he needed all possible composure to meet the 
great event. 

Verse 35.—And he went forward a little, and fell on the ground, 
and prayed: Sometimes he prayed standing; sometimes in the 
midst of the disciples ; now he took the position of the deepest 
humiliation, and left them at such a distance that he could 
be heard as he first fell on his face. The words were, Father, 
if it be possible: That is, morally possible, possible according 
to the rule of eternal righteousness and wisdom; possible 
without leaving unfulfilled the great offering up of himself 
for sinners.— Let this cup pass away from me: For the use of 
the word cup here, compare 10:38. It is the portion or 
allotment of mercy, or of affliction, or of judgment and wrath, 
which God, as it were, holds in his hand and gives to men, as 
the cup-bearer hands the drinking-cup to a guest at the table ; 
pass away, that is, pass away without my drinking it. So 
Matthew 26: 39, 42. See Luke 22: 43, “remove this cup.”— 
Howbeit not what I will, but what thou wilt: Here our Lord 
rests, as all his followers must rest, on the supreme fact of the 
holy and wise government of God. “Lo, I come to do thy 
will, O God!” 

Verse 37.—And he cometh and findeth them sleeping : It ought 
to be considered what a long, busy, and. intense day the dis- 
ciples, especially Peter and John (Luke 17: 8), had had. 
They were overwearied and full of sorrow. Still, a little more 
sympathy for the Master would have kept them awake.— 
And saith unto Peter, Simon, sleepest thou? couldest thou not 
(literally, hadst thou not strength to) watch one hour? The 
question is one of surprise and blame. Yet it is blame com- 
ing from one who seeks their own good, as the next verse 
shows. Christ addresses Peter, not merely as the oldest of 
the three, but as having been more forward to declare his 
fidelity—One hour: If this is to be understood as literally 
one-twelfth of the time from sunrise to sunset, the prayer of 
our Lord was much longer than it seems from the first read- 
ing. The Evangelist reports either a summary of it, or 
all that the disciples heard, before sleep overpowered them. 
But Luke’s words, “he was withdrawn from them about a 
stone’s cast,” presents a serious difficulty. 

Verse 38.— Watch and pray, that ye enter not into temptation : 
These latter words may be taken as being the subject or con- 
tents of the prayer,—“ pray for this that ye enter not; or, 
watch and pray, in order that ye may not enter. The latter is 
the true meaning. It is their own good that he has mainly 
in view, not his own comfort, as the words the spirit indeed is 
willing, but the flesh is weak, indicate. A lesson taught, con- 
veying instruction so important, would help them all their 
way through life. 

Verses 39-41.—Again he withdrew from them, saying 
the same words, and still again the third time. But in 
the last case, neither in Matthew nor here is it mentioned 
that our Lord finds them sleeping. It is only added that he 
says to them Sleep on now (or, from this time on), and take 
your rest : it is enough, the hour is come ; behold, the Son of man 
is betrayed into the hands of sinners. The parallel place in 
Luke is a summary of what was said, but fails to show the 
changeful emotions of each instant. Luke gives us “Why do 
ye sleep?” which may be simply a mild reproof. In Mark 
and Matthew, an interrogation cannot be allowed: the word 
rendered now, or henceforth, forbids it. The clause must be 
regarded as the irony of deep sorrow. It may be explained 
by “sleep on heno-forth f you can.” He had already told 
them to watch. Now, when the time for watching had passed, 
he says, “Sleep now, and take your rest when the request on 








my part will be useless.” Some, however, understand the 
passage as if it contained no irony of grief, and merely per- 
mitted them to indulge their weariness. But how can this 
be the tone of the passage, when the band with Judas were 
almost close at hand.—It is enough: This is explained by 
excellent interpreters as denoting there ig enough of sleep 
(which implies an abrupt and sudden change of feeling), 
or, enough of watching. Neither is fully satisfactory.— The hour 
has come (literally, the hour came; that is, “the hour of my 
death by crucifixion came as was appointed” ); behold, the Son 
of man is betrayed into the hands of sinners: The Lord Jesus 
chooses here the name which he almost exclusively uses, 
when speaking of himself, as of a third person. The Son 
of God, in the form of a servant,—that is, incarnate, redeem- 
ing, suffering mediator,—is betrayed ; The tense here denotes 
what is immediately to happen. He is being betrayed, or the 
betrayal is at once to happen.—JInto the hands of sinners does 
not mean into the hands of the multitude that were coming 
towards him, but into the hands, that is, into the power of 
those who were plotting for his death. 

Verse 42.— Arise, let us be going: Here, to go to meet them, 
that he might put himself in their hands, is implied. He in- 
cludes the apostles in his words. They were to follow him 
at the peril of their own apprehension, but not to resist 
violence. It is interesting to notice, in the mingled emotions 
of this wonderful scene, how no fear is discoverable, and how, 
until the very end, He is still the Son of man, and God is his 
Father. And the machinations of his enemies awaken no 
wrath ; the weakness of his disciples awakens nothing but the 
grief and sorrow of love. Who could paint such a scene but 
from the life? 





THE PRAYER IN GETHSEMANE. 
BY CHARLES 8 ROBINSON, D.D, 


“ Did not I see thee in the garden with him?” The night 
was very clear and beautiful, we have reason to suppose, when 
our suffering Lord went forth into the familiar enclosure 
across the brook Kidron (John 18:1). He had just come 
from the celebration of the passover, and this feast was always 
held at the full of the moon. The disciples could see Jesus ; 
they themselves could be seen with him; so the maid-servant 
intimated afterwards to Simon Peter. Perhaps they could 
hear some tones of his voice in his “ strong crying and tears.” 

Still our main concern with such an inqjiry would be 
personal and spiritual, rather than merely historic. The 
moment we enter upon the detailed study of Jesus’ prayer in 
Gethsemane (Mark 14: 36), we find that the great question 
is—Have we ourselves ever been seen “with him in the 
garden”? 

I. Let us notice, in the outset, the sudden experience which 
led to this act of supplication. 

He began to be “sore amazed and to be very heavy.” Evi- 
dently something new had come to him; either a disclosure 
of fresh trial, or a violence of unusual pain under it. What 
he did was full of suggestion to ever Christian heart which 
has ever known the depths of trouble. Out of all the com- 
pany who had just been with him around the communion 
table he chose three disciples only to be his companions in 
the intimacy of these solitudes. The others remained outside. 
Peter, James, and John went on into the garden. But even 
these he stopped near the entrance to the enclosure, saying to 
them, “Sit ye here, while I go and pray yonder.” Then 
ensues a series of pathetic journeys from them and back to 
them, as if he could not bear to have any one close to him, 
and yet could not bear to be utterly alone. Three times he 
returned to his retirement, wrestling in his soul till his body 
gave way before the strain, and drops of blood came with his 
sweat, “great drops falling down to the ground” (Luke 
22 : 44). 

Here it is affecting to find in our divine Lord so much of 
recognized and simple human nature, He desired to be 
alone, but he planned to have somebody he loved and trusted 
within call. His grief was too burdensome for utter abandon- 
ment. Hence came the demand for sympathy he made, and 
the persistence in reserve he retained, both of which are so 
welcome and instructive. 

For here emphatically, as perhaps nowhere else, we are 
“with him in the garden.” Oh, how passionately craving 
of help, and yet how majesterially rejectful of impertinent 
condolence, are some of these moments we have in eur 
mourning, when our souls retire upon their reserves, and will 
open their deepest recesses only to God! Our secret is 
unshared, our struggle is unrevealed to men. Yet we love 
those who love us just as much as ever. It is helpful to find 
that even our Lord Jesus had some feelings of which he could 
not tell John. He “went away” (Matt. 26: 44). 

II. Let us, in the second place, inquire concerning the exact 
meaning of this singular supplication. 

In those three intense prayers was the Saviour simply 
afraid of death? Was that what our version makes the 
Apostle Paul say he “feared” ? Was he just pleading there 
under the olives for permission to put off the human form 
now, renounce the “likeness of men” (Phil. 2:7, 8), which 
he had taken upon him, slip back into heaven inconspicu- 
ously by some sort of translation which would remove him 





from the power of Pilate, so that when Judas had done his 
errand “quickly,” and had arrived with the soldiers, Jesus 
would be mysteriously missing, and the traitor would find 
nothing but three harmless comrades there asleep on the 
grass? 

That is to say, are we ready to admit that our Lord and 
Master seriously proposed to go back to his divine Father’s 
bosom at this juncture, leaving the prophecies unfulfilled, the 
redemption unfinished, the very honor of Jehovah sullied 
with a failure? Does it offer any help in dealing with such 
a conjecture to insist that this was only a moment of weakness 
in his “human nature”? Would this make any difference 
as a matter of fact for Satan to discover that he had only been 
contending with another Adam, after all? Would the lost 
angels any the less exult over the happy news of a celestial 
defeat because they learned that the “seed of the woman” 
had not succeeded in bruising the serpent’s head by reason of 
his own alarm at the last? Oh, no: surely no! Jesus had 
said, when in the far-back counsels of eternity the covenant 
of redemption was made, “ Lo, I come: I delight to do thy 
will, O my God” (Psa. 40: 7,8). He could have had no 
purpose now, we may be evermore certain, of withdrawing 
the proffer of himself to suffer for men. There can be no 
doubt that the “cup” which our Lord desired might “ pass 
from” his lips, and yet was willing to drink if there could 
be no release from it, was the judicial wrath of God discharged 
upon him as a culprit vicariously before the law, receiving 
the awful curse due to human sin. We reject all notion of 
mere physical illness or exhaustion as well as all conjecture 
of mere sentimental loneliness under the abandonment of 
friends. In that supreme moment when he found that he, 
sinless in every particular and degree, must be considered 
guilty, and so that his heavenly Father’s face and favor must 
at least for a while be withdrawn from him, he was in despite 
of all his courageous preparation surprised and almost 
frightened to discover how much his own soul was beginning 
to shudder and recoil from coming into contact with sin of 
any sort, even though it was only imputed. Evidently it 
seemed to his infinitely pure nature horrible to be put ina 
position, however false, such as that his adorable Father 
would be compelled to draw the mantle over his face. This 
shocked him unutterably. He shrank back in consternation 
when he saw he must become loathsome in the sight of heaven 
because of the “abominable thing” God hated (Jer. 44: 4). 

Hence, we conceive the prayer covered only that. That 
which appears at first a startling surrender of redemption as 
a whole, is nothing more than a petition to be relieved from 
what he hoped might be deemed no necessary part of the 
curse he was bearing for others. He longed, as he entered 
unusual darkness, just to receive the usual light. It was as if 
he had said to his heavenly Father: “The pain I under- 
stood, the curse I came for. Shame, obliquy, death, I care 
nothing for them. Lonly recoil from being loaded so with for- 
eign sin that I cannot be looked upon with any allowance. 
I am in alarm when I think of the prince of this world com- 
ing and finding something in me, when hitherto he had noth- 
ing. Iam poured out like water, and all my bones are out of 
joint, my heart is like wax, when I think of the taunt that 
the Lord I trusted no longer delights in me; this is like 
laughing God to scorn. Is there no permitted discrimination 
between a real sinner, and a substitute only counted such 
before the law in this one particular? All things are possi- 
ble with thee; make it possible now for thee to see thy Son, 
and yet not seem to see the impited guilt he bears! Yet 
even this will I endure, if so it must be in order that I may 
fulfill all righteousness; thy will, not mine, be done!” 

III. Again, let us observe carefully the extraordinary range 
which this prayer in the garden took. 

It is not worth while even to appear to be playing upon an 
accidental collocation of words in the sacred narrative; but 
why should it be asserted that any inspired words are acci- 
dental? The whole history of Immanuel’s sufferings that 
awful night contains no incident more strikingly suggestive 
than the record of the distance he kept between himself and 
his disciples. It is the act as well as the language which is 
significant. Mark says, “he went forward a little.” Luke 
says, “he was withdrawn from them about a stone’s cast.” 
Matthew says, “ he went a little farther.” So now we know 
that this one petition of our Lord was the final, secret, su- 
preme whisper of his innermost heart. The range of such a 
prayer was over his whole nature. It exhausted his entire 
being. It covered the humanity it represented. In it for 
himself and for us “ he went a little farther” than ever he 
had in his supplication gone before. 

One august monarch rules over this fallen world, and holds 
all human hearts under his sway. His name is Pain. His 
image and superscription is upon every coin that passes cur- 
rent in this mortal life. He claims fealty from the entire 
race of man. And, sooner or later, once, twice, or a hundred 
times, as the king chooses, and not as the subject wills, each 
soul has to put on its black garment, go sedately and suffer- 
ingly on its sad journey to pay its loyal tribute, precisely as 
Joseph and Mary were compelled to go up to Bethlehem to 
be taxed. When this tyrant Pain summons us to come and 
discharge his dues, it is the quickest of human instincts 
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which prompts us to seek solitude. That seems to be the 
universal rule (Zech. 12: 12-14), 

Bat now we discover from this symbolic picture that, when- 
ever any Christian goes away from other disciples deeper into 
the solitudes of his own Gethsemane, he almost at once draws 
nearer to the Saviour he needs. For our Lord just now “went 
forward a little.’ There he is, on ahead of us all in experi- 
ence! It is simply and wonderfully true of Jesus always, no 
matter how severe is the suffering into which for their dis- 
cipline he leads his chosen, he himself has taken his position 
in advance of them. No human lot was ever so forlorn, so 
grief-burdened, so desolate, as was that of the Great Life 
given to redeem it. No path ever reached so distantly into 
the region of heart-trying agony as that it might not still see 
that peerless Christ of God “ about a stone’s cast” beyond it, 
kneeling in some deeper shadows of his own. No believer 
ever went so far into his lonely Gethsemane but that he found 
his Master had gone “ a little farther.” 


“ Christ did not send, but came himself, to saye ; 
The ransom price he did not lend, but gave ; 
Christ died, the Shepherd for the sheep, — 
We only fall asleep.” 


IV. Finally, let us inquire after the supreme results of 
this supplication of our Lord. 

1. Consider the High Priest of our profession (Heb. 12: 
2-4). What good would it do to pray, if Christ’s prayer was 
unsuccessful ? 

2. But was it answered? Certainly (Heb. 5: 7-9). The 
cup remained (John 18: 11), but he got acquiescence (Matt. 
26: 42), and strength (Luke 22: 43). 

3. Have we been “with him in the garden”? Then we 
have found a similar “cup” (Mark 10: 38, 39. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


They came toa place which was named Gethsemane (v. 32). 
It is a delightful thing to be with Jesus on the mountain of 
transfiguration, where heavenly visitants are seen, and a 
heavenly voice is heard. It would seem good to be always 
there. But they who would follow Jesus through this earthly 
life, must be with him also out on the stormy sea in the gloomy 
night; and again they must come with him into the valley 
of the shadow of death. There are bright, glad days to the 
Christian believer, when faith and hope and love are strong. 
But there are days also of trial and sorrow, when it seems as 
if faith must fail, and hope must die, and love itself must 
cease. It is one thing for a young couple to stand together 
in light and joy, surrounded by friends, at their marriage 
reception, or to share each other’s pleasure on their wedding- 
tour. It is quite another thing for a married pair to watch 
together through the weary night over a sick and suffering 
child, and to close the eyes of their darling in its death sleep, 
in the gray of the gloomy morning. Yet the clouds are as 
sure as the sunlight on the path of every chosen disciple of 
Jesus who follows his Master unswervingly; and he who 
never comes with Jesus to a place named Gethsemane has 
chosen for himself another path than that wherein the Saviour 
leads the way. 

My soul is exceeding sor: owful, even unto death: tarry ye 
here, and watch (v. 34). The sorrowing soul tinal tole 
for human sympathy. Even in our griefs and trials which 
can neither be relieved nor shared, there is a certain comfort 
in the knowledge that other hearts are touched with a sense 
of our distress; that loving hearts ache for us, if they cannot 
help us. There is no earthly sorrow so great that it would 
not be increased if no human being cared whether or not its 
weight crushed us utterly. We may shrink from words about 
our griefs ; in our agony we may shut ourselves away from 
the sight of all our friends ; we may feel that no one on earth 
ean possibly fathom our feelings, or understand our peculiar 
trial; but in spite of ourselves there will be in our heart of 
‘enue intiging tee hanna eympathy, if not'fer umes dou 
panionship. A heart would be less than human that did not 
in its sorest trial cry out to some one it could love and trust, 
Watch with me; grieve with me; pray for me. 

Father, . . . take away this cup from me (vy. 86). God's 
plans for us sometimes seem very strange plans. We are 
even tempted, while they are yet before us, to think that 
there may bea mistake about them. What can the Lord 
mean by this? Is it inevitable that we should do this? or 
endure that? Cannot we be spared this ope trial, above all 
that could be imagined? There are some trials we are pre- 
pared for. We are not unwilling to do certain duties. But 
why should we have just this to bear? This suffering for 
well-doing ; this being misunderstood and ill treated where 
we looked for grateful recognition ; this betrayal by a trusted 
friend ; this terrible bereavement, this utter desolateness ; 
this disappointment so much worse than death ;—Father, 
take away this cup from me! And so we have experiences 
in our Gethsemane. 

Nevertheless, not what I will, but what thou wilt. God knows 
best what to give us, and what to keep from us. The worst 
thing in. the world for us would be to have our own way. 
How many times has the one desire of our hearts been denied 





us, to our bitterest sorrow, and afterwards we have come to 
see that nothing could have been worse for us than to have 
had what we so longed for. And perhaps now, the very trial 
of trials which is torturing us, or the impending loss which 
we cry out to be spared from, may be planned of God out of 


his tenderest love for us, and this we shall be sure of when | th 


we come to look back upon these experiences, If there is one 
prayer above another which should continually be in our 
heart as well as upon our lips, it is, “ Lord, not what I will, but 
what thou wilt!” 

And prayed and spake the same words (v.39). It is often a 
matter of shame and sorrow to 4 sincere believer, that when 
he feels most deeply he is most straitened in his prayers. At 
other times he can pray with fluency ; but now he can hardly 
find words for the simplest petition, if indeed he can say 
anything, while he wants to say so many things. But this is 


the very evidence and result of the depth and absorbing | 


power of the believer’s emotions. So long as everything runs 
smoothly, his mind plays freely. There is enough to think 
of and to speak of in prayer, and his thoughts and words are 
unrestrained. But when one supreme anxiety or desire pos- 
sesses him, there is no possibility of his getting away from it. 
He can only give expression to the directest and most re- 
stricted cry out of his heart’s fear or longings; or possibly 
he can only agonize in soul “ with groanings which cannot be 
uttered.” With the example of our Lord in Gethsemane 
before us, let us not be too ready to reproach ourselves, or 
fear that God will condemn us, because when our sufferings 
are greatest our words in prayer are fewest and seemingly least 
expressive. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY M. 0. HAZARD, 


Had the Saviour desired to escape the arrest that he knew 
was impending, he easily could have taken refuge in Bethany, 
or found a better-hiding place beyond that village, in the time 
that was taken by Judas to see the chief priests and obtain 
the band of soldiers for his capture. Instead of taking to 
flight, Jesus spent that time in preparing his disciples for 
what was before him, and before them as well, giving utterance 
to that last, long, tender discourse and the prayer (John 14: 
1 to 17: 26) which have been a help and comfort to unnum- 
bered disciples through all the ages since then. The words 
then spoken have been of priceless value to the church. 
Calm, strong, comforting, uplifting,—they give no hint of the 
agony that the speaker was so soon himself to suffer. 

I, The Saviour Sorrowful. From the upper room, conse- 
crated now by the institution there of the Lord’s Supper, 
Jesus, with the eleven, went to “a place which is called 
Gethsemane.” Matthew Henry, catching at the meaning of 
the name as applying to the Saviour’s agony, says: “There it 
pleased the Lord to bruise him, and crush him, that fresh oil 
might flow to all believers from him, that we might partake 
of the root and fatness of that good olive.” 

1. The Saviour’s command. “Sit ye here while I pray.” 
This was said to the eight. Apparently they were bidden to 
remain somewhat near the entrance, as a guard, to prevent 
his being interrupted while in the act of prayer. Though he 
took Peter and James and John with him still farther on, 
yet the eight had an intimation of the distress that he was 
beginning to feel. The words “while I pray,” and, probably, 
Jesus’ looks, besides, indicated to these disciples that their 
Master was in great trouble. 

2. The Saviour’s companions, “Taketh with him Peter, 
James and John.” These three were “the elect of the 
elect.” They were chosen: by Christ to be present when he 
called the dead back to life, and again to witness his trans- 
figuration, and, now, to behold his anguish. And in this 
last selection, we cannot help but feel, Jesus honored them 
more, and more completely proved the tender regard in which 
he distinctively held them, than in either of the other two 
instances. And in it, too, he proved his identity with our 
humanity ; for by it he showed how much he needed sym- 
pathy just then. In the hour of his suffering and weakness, 
Christ leaned upon the presence and sympathy of these three 
followers of his, as well as made appeal to his Father. He 
was “in all points tempted like as we are,”’ and looked to the 
same sources for support and consolation. 

8. The Saviour’s sorrow. Jesus’ anguish in the garden is 
epitomised in two expressions: (1.) “ Began to be greatly 
amazed, and sore troubled,” Hitherto in his predictions of 
his sufferings, shame, and death, Christ had been calm and 
unmoved. Especially was this the fact when talking with his 
disciples only a little before, while still at the table. The 
words “ began to be greatly amazed” would seem to indicate 
that, in spite of his accurate predictions concerning his pas- 
sion, the full force of what was before him never had been 
revealed to him, or realized, till now. The magnitude of that 
which he is called upon to endure seems to come upon him 
as an overwhelming surprise. With the full realization of 
what was in “the cup,” Christ is seized with amazement, and 
is “sore troubled.” It would appear that his human nature 
never, till now, had fully apprehended the full import of 
what he in his divine character had foretold. (2.) “ My soul 
is exceeding sorrowful even unto death.” This statement is 








not to be regarded as in the least an exaggeration. The 
Saviour was not accustomed to express himeelf in hyperbole. 
His agony was such that, unrelieved, death must ensue. The 
truth of the affirmation is evidenced, figst, by the fact that 
“ his sweat became as it were great drops of blood falling to 
ground,” and, second, by the appearing unto him of an 
angel from heaven, strengthening him. What was the 
cause of such intolerable anguish, the text does not inform 
us. We are left to infer from the circumstances what it must 
have been. That it is to be wholly accounted for by a shrink- 
ing from a painful death, is not to be entertained for a 
moment. As a man, Jesus did not fall in heroism below 
those followers of his, who, in after times, met deaths equally 
painful, so far as physical suffering is concerned, without 
flinching. Betrayal, desertion, shame, rejection, a painful 
and ignominous death,—the circumstances suggest these as 
some of the elements in the agony of that hour. And be- 
cause these seem insufficient to have filled the cup with such 
anguish, it has been the thought of ages that Christ, in the 
garden, suffered, mainly, from the distressing nature of the 
burden that he was taking upon himself—the burden of 
the sins of the world—and from the crushing sense of respon- 
sibility that was connected with it. It was not that his own 
human life merely was in peril, but that the eternal destinies 
of countless myriads of souls filled that cup with a significance 
that made it anguish to drink of it. These are some of the 
suggestions of that hour. What may be the full meaning of 
Christ’s agony, it is not possible to fathom. 

4. The Saviour’s prayer. In offering this, Christ was alone. 
Not even the chosen three were taken with him to the spot 
that for the time became an inner Holy of Holies, where the 
Son found audience with the Father. He was parted fom 
Peter, James, and Jolin “about a stone’s cast””—far enough 
away from them for privacy, near enough to them to feel in 
their presence a sense of companionship. 

In regard to the petition of Christ note: 1. Its address: 
“ Abba, Father.’ The cry was the cry of aSon. Though 
troubled as no soul has ever been troubled before or since, 
Jesus did not lose the feeling of his Sonship to God. 2. Its 
confidence: “If it were possible . . . all things are possible 
unto thee.” Though things had gone so far, the issue de- 
pended upon God, and not upon Judas, the chief priests, 
Caiaphas, or Pilate. The only limitations of possibility were 
moral, not physical. If it were possible for the mission of 
salvation to be accomplished in any other way, the resources 
of God were infinite enough for Christ’s rescue. (See Matt. 
26:53.) 3. Its directness: “The hour might passaway .. . 
remove this cup from me.” And yet this hour so full of 
horror and of agony was the “ hour” for which he had come 
into the world; and this cup is “the cup” of which Jesus 
spoke when rebuking the two ambitious disciples (Mark 10: 
38, 39). 4. Its submission: “Howbeit not what I will, but 
what thou wilt.” Not, “If not as I will, then do as thou 
wilt,” but, rather, “Do according to thy will, not according 
to mine.” The submission of the Saviour was complete, and 
virtually was a petition to the Father to fellow out his own 
will rather than to act in obedience to the will of his suffering 
Son, Jesus’ progress toward accepting the will of his Father 
as his will, is manifest in his second petition (Matthew): 
“O my Father, if this cannot pass away, except I drink it, 
thy will bedone.” 5. Itsimportunity, Twice Jesus renewed 
his petition. Repetition is not formalism, but intensity. 
Formalists more often wander than repeat. Men “ought 
always to pray, and not to faint.” 6. The results. Jesus’ 
prayer was answered! So we are told in Hebrews 5:7. It 
was answered as so often the prayers of others are answered, 
not in the letter, but in the spirit. The cup was not esneornd, 
but he was given strength to drink it. Jesus was “sav 
from that hour—not by its passing away, but by being made 
victor over it, His subsequent strength, calmness, patience, 
self-possession, and heroic endurance, show how thoroughly 
he had accepted his Father’s will. “Thy will be done” has 
comforted and strengthened many a despairing soul since. 

IL. The Sleeping Disciples. They slept, not from indiffer- 
ence, but, as Luke tells us, “from sorrow.” Intense emotion 
so exhausts the body as to produce sleep. The disciples were 
not to be blamed for want of feeling. Jesus, suflering more 
than they did, and human as they were, overcame the flesh in 
prayer, while they were overcome by the flesh insleep. Had 
they prayed for and with their Master, they might have 
helped him, and not been themselves so humiliated. 


The interest in this part of the lesson centres in what Jesus 
said to the disciples on each return as he found them sleeping. 
His coming and going, by the way, suggests how intense was 
his longing, both for human sympathy and for divine help 
and consolation. 

Upon Jesus’ first return, he addresses to Peter a reproach 
and to the other two disciples an admonition. 1. “ Peter, 
Simon, sleepest thou? couldest thou not watch one hour?” 
—thou who so lately made such extravagant declarations of 
unfailing devotion! 2. “ Watch and pray that ye enter not 


into temptation: the spirit indeed is willing, but the flesh is 
weak.” This lesson Christ drew for them from the bitterness 
of the experience that he then was haviog of the weakness of 
the flesh! And ima short time they, too, were to find out 
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how weak was the flesh in their inability to stand by their 
Master when danger looked them in the face. Upon Christ’s 
second return, we are not told what he said, but “they wist 
not what to answer him.” The failure of the three to respond 
to his call for sympathy, in this hour of exceeding need, 
closed their mouths in self-reproach. Even ready Peter had 
not a word to say. To them no excuse seemed valid. Upon 
his third return, Jesus says, “Sleep on now, and take your 
rest: it is enough.” The time for watching is over. The 
opportunity is passed. If what Jesus here says is irony, it is 
irony that is gentle and touched with compassion. 

Ill. The Betrayer at Hand.—1. The hour. “The hour is 
come; behold the Son of man is betrayed into the hands of 
sinners.” The prophets had spoken of a time indefinite when 
the Messiah should appear. In “the fulness of time” Christ 
came. Now the interest is focalized intoan “hour”! That 
he was to be “betrayed” and “into the hands of sinners,” 
seems an echo of Jesus’ recent anguish. 2. The man. “He 
that betrayeth me is at hand.” In spite of the warning that 
it were better for him that he had not been born, should he 
betray his Master, Judas was close by with the power of au- 
thority at his back. His “hour” had come, as well as that of 
the Saviour. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Where did Jesus go after the last supper and the parting 
words with his disciples? How many of them went with 
him? Why was one absent? To what place did they go?, 
Jesus was not going to Bethany to rest, as he had so often 
done when they all walked up the Mount of Olives. 

There was a quiet spot on the side of the mountain, a 
garden of olive-trees, called Gethsemane, which means an 
oil-press ; for in an olive garden was a press, a place where the 
olives were pressed, that the oil might be gathered in a vat 
below, as the juice from grapes in a wine-press. In this 
garden Jesus stopped and said to his disciples, “Sit ye here 
while I go and pray.” Which of the twelve were with him 
when they saw his glory on the mountain? The same three 
he asked to watch with him and see his sorrow and suffering. 
He took them a little further into the garden than the others, 
and then said, “ My soul is exceeding sorrowful unto death, 
tarry ye here and watch.” 

Then Jesus went still farther into the shadows the moonlight 
made under the great trees, and there he fell on the ground 
and prayed. Then he bore our griefs and carried our sor- 
rows; the sins of a world were upon him. He knew the 
wrongs he must bear from those he called friends, the abuse 
of enemies, but, worse than all, it seemed as if his Father's 
anger was upon him for the burden of sin he was bearing. 
Was any of it his own sin? As a man, it seemed more than 
he could bear, and he said, “If it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me;” but healsosaid, “‘ Not my will, but thine, bedone.” 

He then went to the three disciples; what had he asked 
them todo? What had Peter said awhile before about dying 
with him? What were the three doing when he went back 
to them? Jesus wakened them, and said to Peter, “Could 
ye not watch with me one hour?” He warned them too, for 
he said, “ Watch and pray that ye enter not into temptation.” 
In all his own sorrow he remembered his chosen followers, even 
when they were not faithfully following him, as Peter boast- 
ingly said, to prison or to death. He showed his love for 
them when he took them with him to the garden; for, as we 
do, he wanted sympathy from the nearest friends in great 
trouble, He showed kindness when he warned them how to 
resist temptation. What did he tell them to do? Even 
while they disappointed him, sleeping while he suffered, rest- 
ing when he asked them to watch, he showed pity, for he 
said as he left them again, “ The spirit indeed is willing, but 
the flesh is weak.” He went back the second time, and prayed 
as he had before; he was in an agony of sorrow, tears and 
“ drops of sweat as it were great drops of blood falling to the 
ground.” Yet the same prayer—“ Abba Father,” which 
we may explain as “Dear, dear Father,” “if this cup may 
not pass away—except I drink it—thy will be done.” : 

Again he went to the three he had wakened and warned 
and pitied. Asleepagain. Luke the physician says, “sleeping 
for sorrow.” He spoke, but ‘they were so stupid with sleep 
and shame they did not know what to ansver. Again, as 
midnight came on, Jesus went and prayed—the same tears, 
the same prayer—“ Thy will be done.” The third time he 
came, and again the disciples slept. 

It was too late for their watching or any word of sympathy 
to cheer their Master's lonely agony. He said to them, 
“ Sleep on now, and take your rest ; it is enough—the hour is 
come.” While he spoke probably he heard footsteps coming 
towards them, and saw torches gleaming across the dark 
shadows of rocks and trees. He knew who could lead such a 
company to Gethsemane; he had often prayed there before, 
and “ Judas knew the place.” Judas had not been sleeping 
whilethe Masterprayed. Jesus said to the disciples, “ Behold, 
the Son of man is betrayed into the hand of sinners.’”— 
“ Arise, let us be going; lo! he that betrayeth me is at hand.” 
Next week we will learn of the rest of that dreadful night. 

What do we need most to remember of this lesson? It 








shows us the heart of Jesus. Do you not see that even in the 
last dreadful night of his life he showed a nature like ours ; 
he who called himself the Son of man wept and sorrowed as 
we do, his heart was grieved when his friends failed to give 
him help and sympathy, when he asked them to watch with 
him in the hour of trial. Could they help? Only in prayer 
could he pour out his soul ; so to us prayer is the only sure 
relief in times of trouble. To whom did he pray? What 
did he call him? Did you ever thank him that he taught us 
tosay “ Our Father”? It was because hebore our sins in the 
garden and on the cross that we are called children of the same 
Father, that Jesus is our elder brother, and for his sake we 
too may say, “ Abba Father,” and know that he hears us. 

How did Jesus pray? Just as he taught us to do—“Thy 
will be done.” 

In life and in death Jesus’ work was to do his Father’s will ; 
it was his joy as he said, “To do the will of him that sent 
me, and to finish his work.” Whatever sorrow life may bring, 
nothing can compare with what Jesus bore in Gethsemane. 
It was the burden of sin, the wrath of God resting on him, for 
our sakes, Because he bore our griefs we have the joys of 
salvation, because he carried our sorrows we have the gladness 
of forgiveness through his Father’s love. 

This is what you must remember when you think of the 
lonely garden among the olive-trees; the Saviour with a 
breaking heart kneeling on the ground, himself feeling that 
his own flesh was weak, but his spirit willing to do and suffer 
all, that we might be forgiven and saved. 

And is there not a lesson of warning for us in the slothful- 
ness of the disciples? They knew that their Lord was suffer- 
ing; they knew that he was about to face a dreadful doom ; 
but that knowledge was not enough to keep them awake and 
sympathizing while he prayed. Are we sure that we are in 
no danger of being as forgetful of the sufferings and of the 
wishes of the Lord who died for us? 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





THE CHRISTIAN’S NEED: 


THE SPIRIT INDEED IS WILLING, BUT THE 
FLESH IS WEAK. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S ORY: 


WHO SHALL DELIVER ME FROM THE BODY 
OF THIS DEATH? ... TEACH ME TO DO THY 
WILL; FOR THOU ART mY GoD. 


THE LORD'S. ANSWER: 
MY GRACE IS SUFFICIENT FOR THEE: FOR 
MY STRENGTH IS MADE PERFECT IN WEAKNESS. 


THE CHRISTIAN’S RESPONSE: 


Most GLADLY THEREFORE WILL I RATHER 
GLORY IN MY WEAKNESSES, THAT THE STRENGTH 
oF CHRIST MAY REST UPON ME.... FOR WHEN 
I aM WEAK, THEN AM I STRONG. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR COLORING.— Watch, pray: light-brown 
letters. The scroll: yellow. Remove this cup from me: pur- 
ple or blue letters, white shading. Howbeit, etc.: yellow 
letters. But as thou wilt: white. That ye enter, ete.; orange 
capital letters ; lower case blue. 





QUESTION HINTS.., 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. ' 

What experience of Christ furnishes one of the strongest 
evidences of his humanity? (Title.) What prophecy declares 
the object of his humanity? (Golden text.) What emotion 
should this knowledge awaken in your heart ? 

Name those who accompanied Jesus to the Moynt of Olives 
from the scene of the last passover feast. What reasons have 
we for believing that it was a cool, moonlight night? What 
purpose alone will prompt a man toseparate himself from his 
dearest friends in his deepest sorrow? (Mark 14: 32.) Why 
did Jesus pray? What help did he secure? (Luke 22: 43.) 
In what respect was he weak before the angel’s visit? .Do we 
secure greater ease and profit by having our burdens lifted, 
or our strength proportionally increased? What is the 
meaning of “Gethsemane”? Describe the place. Describe the 
“Gethsemanes” of Abraham and of Jacob. From whose 
company was Jesus loath to withdraw himseif at this hour? 
(v. 33.) What attribute does he reveal in the choice of 
Peter's society? Oollect together all the expressions descrip- 
tive of the experience into whieh he entered? Which of 
these are his own words? (v.34.) What is meant by being 





“ sorréwful unto “death” ? Why was he amazed? How 
does man estimate agony of soul in comparison with that of 
body? Why can no man justly conceive the measure of 
Christ’s soul suffering ? How did it affect his body ? (Luke 22: 
44.) When had Jesus experienced a precursor of this agony ? 
(John 12: 27-31.) Do you think he wished his chosen three 
to watch for Judas’ approach, or simply to remain awake 
with him? Give your reasors for so thinking. For what 
did he pray? (vs. 35, 36.) Explain the figures of speech. 
Is our vehement pleading in prayer always a mark of faith, 
or may it be an indication of its Jack? When are Christ’s 
disciples in a fair way to deny him? (v. 37.) How can they 
get out of the way? (v. 38.) Why did Jesus address Peter 
more directly than the rest of the disciples? Do we 
know whether the others would or would not have denied 
Jesus under the circumstances which surrounded Peter? 
What attribute does Jesus manifest in the last clause of 
verse 38? In what words are the most earnest prayers 
couched ? (v. 39.) How does Jesus sometimes find us dis- 
charging our night duty to sick neighbors? (v. 40.) How 
does he regard such watching ? (Matt. 25: 45.) Howdoyou 
account for such extraordinary sluggishness on the part of 
the disciples? (Luke 22: 45.) Were they guilty or not? 
May we, or may we not, discharge our duty after being charged 
with its neglect? (v. 41.) How did Jesus meet his death? 
(v. 42.) Why did he make no effort to escape it? Could 
he, or could he not, have succeeded in such an effort? (John 
10: 17, 18; Matt. 26: 53, 54.) 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL. 


The word “ Abba,” in verse 36, is one which calls for some 
explanation ; besides being of the deepest interest in all its 
New Testament connections. Commentaries explain it di- 
versely, but rarely with nice correctness. Of course it is 
derived from the common word for “ father;” a word which 
is nearly the same in all the Semitic languages; as ab in 
Hebrew and ancient Chaldee (the latter with a shorter vowel), 
abu in Arabic, abo in Western Syriac, aba in Eastern Syriac, 
and so on. But abba, with the 6 doubled, is no easy thing to 
find in a written Aramaic—I might almost say in any written 
Oriental language; and then only in quotation from or in 
reference to the Greek New Testament word, and the passages 
where that word occurs. Thus the Peshitto Syriac version, 
in the passage under consideration, does not read “ Abba,” as 
might be supposed ; but “ Abo (or Aba) Abi,” that is, “ Father, 
my Father.” Soin Romans 8: 15, itis Abo (or Aba) Alin, 
that is “ Father, our Father ;” which is the exact form the 
expression takes also in Galatians 4: 6. The fact most likely it 
that the Greek here has preserved a word of the spoken language 
—here the language of affection and prayer—which the lit- 
erary remains of the Syriac have not preserved to us. The 
doubling of the consonant is one of a multitude of instances 
in the spoken Oriental languages, by which intensity or 
emphasis of some sort is expressed. Thus here the meaning 
is to lay stress upon, and appeal to, the relation of fatherhood ; 
and to intensify that appeal in a manner we can doin English 
only by tone of voice, or other modes of mere emphasis. It 
is, Father—thou who art my Father, Father,” etc, The ren- 
dering of some ancient English versions, “ Father, deare 
Father,” is perhaps as well as can be done in words, 

An every-day instance of the like usage is to be observed in 
the prayers of the native Protestant Christians in Syria, 
Palestine and Egypt. Our missionaries, speaking Arabic not 
altogether as a mother tongue, almost invariably address God 
in their public prayers as “ Ya Allah” (O God); but the 
natives, speaking Arabic as their mother tongue, far oftener 
use a form of intenser meaning and intenser feeling, which 
they themselves cannot dispense with, but which the mission- 
ary does not know exactly how to handle. That is “ Ya 
Allahwmma ;” the addition being one of strict intensity and 
emphasis ; as if, O thou God of Gods, O thou God alone, 
O thou very God. It is an appeal to the divinity, or essential 
character of the Being thus addressed; and not merely, as in 
the missionary’s form, an address to the Great Being by 
name, 

For the benefit of those who care for etymological matters, 
it may be stated that the u is pronounced like our w in bull, 
and the m is doubled (teshdtd) in reality ; as in the English 
compound room~-mate, for instance; and as is familiar in 
Italian words. Also, that while the Hebrew “ Elohim,” the 
so-called pluralis majestatis, etc., might easily be derived from 
this form, the reverse is altogether impossible. Aliahumma 
cannot, by the laws of language, either be derived from Elohim, 
or bea plural. But this short w is, and in all ages has been, 
perpetually corrupted in sound into a short i (yod); and the 
derivation of Elohim from Allahumma, in case the requisite 
antiquity could be shown for the latter form, is the most 
natural and easy thing imaginable. In such case the idea of a 
plural in form of “Elohim,” must be dismissed, and the form 
taken to be that of intensity or emphasis, in the singular num- 
ber. And it is hard for one who knows much of the free 
native working of the Oriental languages to keep out of his 
name Elohim originate. 
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The Society of St. John the Evangelist, composed of 
members of the advanced high church party in the 
Ohurch of England, and designed to further the interests 
of that party, has two missions in this country,—one in 
Boston, the other in Philadelphia. The Rev. Edward 
Osborne, of the Boston mission, is the writer of a little 
volume just published, with the pleasing title, The Chii- 
dren’s Saviour, a series of instructions to children, drawn 
from the life of our Lord. These lessons were first pre- 
pared for the children of the Sunday-school of the Church 
of the Advent; and they have the simplicity and clear- 
ness which such an audience would call for. Their 
teaching, as was to be expected, is highly sacramentarian, 
and approaches much more closely to the doctrines of 
the Roman Oatholic Church than to those commonly 
held by Protestants. Here, for instance, is what is said 
regarding the Virgin Mary: “ We believe that the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, when quite a girl, gave herself up to God 
very much in the same way that Sisters do now. She 
determined never to marry, never to have a family, never 
to have much in this world, but to give herself to God.” 
Again, here is what Mr, Osborne has to say to the chil- 
dren about the Gift of the Holy Ghost: “ The apostles 
laid their hands on the heads of chosen men, and gave 
them this Gift, and made them bishops. These bishops 
laid their hands on others, and gave them the Gift also. 
So it has come down from the first ; until, after passing 
through about one hundred and twenty-five generations 
ot bishops, the Gift is in the hands of the bishops of the 
church who are alive now, that they may give it to us.” 
(Small 16mo, outline illustrations, pp. xi, 275. New 
York: E. and J. B. Young & Oo. Price, $1.00.) 


When a biographical writer claims that his only diffi- 
culty in performing his task was in making a selection 
from the embarrassing richness of available material, the 
reader has a right to expect that the selection, when 
made, will be at least adequately representative. That is 
one reason why Mr, Thomas Hughes’s Memoir of Daniel 
Macmillan is a disappointing book. Daniel Macmillan 
was a young Scotchman, of delicate health, and having 
an ordinary school education, who went down to England 
and founded the now famous publishing firm of Macmil- 
lan & Oo., and Mr. Hughes claims for him in his preface, 
“ that there was something in this man’s personal qualities 
and character, apart from his great business ability, 
which takes him out of the ordinary category,—a touch, 
in fact, of what we call heroism.” But this biography 
does not bring out these qualities. The picture which 
Mr, Hughes draws is that of a shrewd business man, of 
fine executive ability, and of mingled caution and daring, 
and, withal, of a deep religious faith. But these qualities 
are possessed in a high degree by hundreds of successful 
business men who can lay no claim to heroism. There 
are indications throughout the volume that Mr. Macmil- 
lan was a man of somewhat varied culture and wide sym- 
pathies; and if Mr. Hughes could see his way to an 
extension of this biography, with the object of bringing 
these qualities into prominence and so showing more of 
the man’s real inner life and distinctive characteristics 
he might in that way redeem the promise of his preface. 
(12mo, with portrait, pp. xiv, 308. New York: Macmil- 
lan & Oo. Price, $1.50.) 


Neither in America nor in England have the great 
literary treasures, which are the common property of the 
Teutonic nations, received their due meed of study. The 
issue, therefore, of a popular work like Zhe Great Epics 
qf Medieval Germany, by Professor George Theodore 





Dippold, should be welcomed as a step in the right direc- 
tion. Professor Dippold’s plan embraces not only a 
sketch of the history of the Nibelungen Lied, and Parzifal, 
and of the epics which circle around these, but also as 
succinct a statement as may be of their contents; and 
this last is supplied principally by prose summaries, but 
also by short poetical translations, There are few, if any» 
books in the English language which will come into 
direct competition with this volume; although one or 
two works cover with more fullness the contents of some 
of the epics. Professor Dippold’s style is calm and sym- 
pathetic; and the student who reads his book should, 
if he is also a reader of modern German, supplement 
Professor Dippold by the perusal of the section on 
medieval epics in that most poetical of literary histories, 
Vilmar’s Geschichte der deutschen National-Literatur, 


which describes the early monuments of German litera- 


ture with rare freshness and freedom. Should other 
editions of this work be called for, either the author or 
the publishers should see that it is supplied with that 
indispensable aid to a book of study,—an accurate and 
full index. (16mo, pp. xxv, 823. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. Price, $1.50.) 


It was twenty-five years ago last month since the Fulton 
Street prayer-meeting was commenced. And now the 
same hand which wrote the story of The Power of Prayer, 
as illustrated in the first year’s experience of that meet- 
ing, of Five Years of Prayer, and of Fifteen Years of 
Prayer in that gathering, gives us Prayer and its Answer, 
a record covering the quarter of a century during which 
the meetings have been held in Fulton Street. It is 
needless to try to account for the wonderful popularity 
of the writings of Dr. 8. Irenaeus Prime; it is necessary 
only to say that the present volume does not differ essen- 
tially from its predecessors. The book is divided into 
fourteen chapters, and the answers to prayer are arranged 
topically, but this arrangement is not carried out severely. 
The pages are full of wonderful answers to prayer, which 
ought to confirm believers in their confidence in God as 
an answerer of prayer; whether they will actually have 
that effect or not, is another question. (12mo, pp. vii, 
171, New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.00.) 


There has been a greater proportion, probably, of 
really worthless books written and published in the 
department of mental and moral philosophy than in any 
other department of literature. In this sphere of investi- 
gation the right path is so strait and narrow, and the 
avenues of error so broad and open, that few men are 
fairly equal to the task of epitomizing correctly the results 
of others’ work, and fewer still are capable of pursuing 
original investigations in a masterly way. Zhe System of 
Mental Philosophy, by the Rev. Dr. Asa Mahan, belongs 
to the class of incompetent epitomes; but this incompe- 
teneyesprings not so much from any positive error, as 
from lack of elementary thoroughness and fullness, and 
from the tone of dogmatism which runs through the work. 
It is.evident that Dr. Mahan has not the slightest sus- 
picion that the system of mental philosophy has not yet 
been written ; but that remains a fact for allthat. (12mo, 
pp. 285. Ohicago: 8. O. Griggs & Oo.) 


_ Byery cloudhasa silver lining, according to the familiar 

proverb, which is but another phrasing of the scriptural 
saying: “ Men see not the bright light which is in the 
clouds ;” and it is this silver lining which the Rev. Dr. 
Theodore 1.. Cayler proposes to disclose in his little collec- 
tion of essays, named, after the first article in the collec- 
tion, God's Light on Dark Clouds. The book is primarily 
designed for the bereaved and the despondent ; and the 
score of articles which are included within its covers, 
contain words of scriptural cheer or sympathy or instruc- 
tion. Like Dr. Ouyler’s other writings, these articles are 
marked by ease and simplicity of style. (Small 16mo, 
limp, pp. 162. New York: Robert Oarter and Brothers. 
Price, 75 cents.) 





LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 
Mr. E. L. Houghton, of Andover Theological Seminary, 
is preparing a translation of Professor Eduard Reuss’s 
Geschichte der heiligen Schriften des neuen Testaments 


» | (History of the Holy Scriptures of the New Testament) 


to be published simultaneously in this country and in 
England. 


Of the half-dozen articles in the October North Amer- 
ican Review, three only call for notice. Dr. Henry 
Schliemann’s Recent Discoveries at Troy gives him an 
opportunity to modify his earlier statements regarding the 
pre-historic Trojan cities, but the facts of the article are 
mixed up with dubious theories; Mr, O. B. Frothingham 





has a temperate paper on the Morally Objectionable in 
Literature; and Mr. H. M. Hyndman, an English socialist 
of some prominence, tells of what he thinks are signs of 
The Ooming Revolution in England. 


Lippincott’s for October is made up, as usual, princi- 
pally of light fiction ; although Mr. Charles Burr Todd in 
his Norfolk, Old and New, and Miss Annie Porter in My 
Escape from the Floods, hold the mirror up to nature as 
itexistsin theSouth. Mr. Henry A. Beers, in My College 


Chums, gives amusing glimpses of life among some Yale 
students. 


Harper’s Magazine for October makes an unusually 
good showing in the artistic quality of its wood-engrav- 
ings. The three articles In Surrey, Certain New York 
Houses, and Southern California, owe not a little of their 
attractiveness to the excellent engravings which accom- 
pany them. Will Carleton’s poem Flash, Colonel T. W. 
Higginson’s historical paper on The Spanish Discoverers, 
Mr. William H. Rideing’s Medical Education in New 
York, and Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke’s story Odd Miss Todd, 
are the,other articles in this number which will best 
repay perusal, 


Mr. Horace E, Scudder contributes to the October 
Atlantic an interesting paper on a comparatively un- 
known English artist, Mr. F. J. Shields, whom, with his 
works, he describes under the caption of An English 
Interpreter. The eighth paper in the important series 
of Studies in the South and the second of Mr. F. H. 
Oushing’s Nation of the Willows, characteristic poems by 
Mr. Whittier and Lucy Larcom, and a suggestive article 
on University Administration by Mr. W. T. Hewett, are 
among the most important papers in this number. Mrs. 
Harriet W. Preston spoils an otherwise readable paper, 
Among the Sabine Hills, by a pedantic parade of Latin. 


Mr. W. D. Howells’s story A+ Modern Instance, is 
brought to a conclusion in the October number of The 
Oentury Magazine. The analytic power displayed by 
Mr. Howells in his delineation of the downward course 
of the smart journalist, Bartley Hubbard, recalls George 
Eliot’s characterization of the unscrupulous young Greek 
in Romola; and the struggles and fallings and indecision 
of Ben Halleck are pitiably true to fact. In spite of the 
startling incompleteness of its ending,—an incompleteness 
which is faithful to life; for why should the novelist 
solve a moral question which the conscience of the times 
has not yet solved?—A Modern Instance stands in the 
front rank, not only of Mr. Howells’s novels, but of 
American fiction. 


Those who are interested in the recent religious move- 
ments in the Mohammedan world should read the article 
in Blackwood’s Magazine for September, on The Coming 
of the Mahdy. The article bears internal evidence of 
having been written by one familiar with the popular 
beliefs of the Mohammedans, and his discussion of the 
expected appearance of the Mahdy, or “ guide” who, as 
traditionary prophecy tells, is to lead the hosts of Islam 
to victory over the infidels, is full and satisfactory. The 
conclusion of the writer is that no living Mohammedan 
is able to play the part of the Mahdy ; and that evenshould 
a man of real military and religious genius arise, the 
growing disunion of Mohammedanism would effectually 
prevent him from making any attempt to measure 
strength with the Christian nations of Europe. A cheap 
reprint of Blackwood’s is published in this country by 
The Leonard Scott Publishing Company of New York. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 








—_———_——. 

CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1882. 
Kansas, state, at Lawrence_................-.-.October 10-12 
Pennsylvania, state, at Easton October 10-12 
Virginia, state, at Petersburg................. --October 10-13 
Massachusetts, state, at Greenfield_............. October 17-19 
Maine, state, at Hallowell.....................-October 24-26 
Ontario, provincial, at Brampton............... October 24-26 
North Carolina, state, at Winston.............. November 1, 2 
Rhode Island, state, at Providence November 8, 9 
New Hampshire, state, at Claremont -.....-..- November 14-16 
New Jersey, state, at Bridgeton --November 14-16 








SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 

—Several years ago some members of the Society of 
Friends in Birmingham, England, started early morning 
adult Bible classes in that city. This plan of having 
adult Sunday-schools was so much appreciated by those 
for whose benefit it was designed, that success was quickly 
assured; and mow every Sunday morning sees in Bir- 
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mingham between seven and eight thousand men and 
women in attendance on these Bible classes. This move- 
ment has far more significance in England than in 
America, for in that country adult attendanee at Sunday- 
school is much rarer than it is in the United States. 

—Fifty sets of Butler’s Bible Reader’s Commentary, 
embracing a hundred volumes, have been bought by the 
consistory of the Harlem (New York) Reformed Dutch 
Church for the use of the Sunday-school teachers, at an 
expense of six hundred and thirty dollars. The books, 
of course, remain the property of the church, but each 
teacher has the use of a set at home, to help him in the 
preparation of his lessons ; for which he signs the follow- 
ing receipt : ‘‘ Received of the consistory of the Reformed 
Datch Ohurch of Harlem, New York, one copy of But- 
ler’s Bible-work, loaned to me as a help in my work as a 
teacher in the Sabbath-school, and which I hereby agree 
to return to the superintendent upon termination of my 
connection with the school.” 

—Every year the Methodist Episcopal Sunday-school 
in Ludlow, Vermont, holds in the fall a flower-concert. 
The preparation for the concert begins in the spring, 
when the member of the school who manages this depart- 
ment, Mr. Charles W. Hemenway, makes a selection of 
flower emblems, and during the summer devotes himself 
to the cultivation of the flowers required. When the 
flowers come to perfect bloom, they are brought to the 
church, and blended together into various decorative and 
emblematic designs ; and on the evening of the flower- 
concert, original poems, interpreting the designs, are 
recited by members of the school who have previously 
had their paris assigned to them. This year the subject 
of the concert was “ The way to the cross,” and the floral 
designs embraced two heavy arches, one within the other, 
and between which the floral emblems were displayed. 
These consisted of a large cross of flowers, a large anchor, 
a harp, a crown, and a number of small crosses,—which 
last represented the individual crosses that Christians 
have to bear. The concert began with the search for hap- 
piness by the sinner ; and the songs led on to the cross of 
salvation, the anchor of hopé, and the crown of victory. 


EVANGELISM. 


—Spain has been invaded by the Salvation Army. A 
detachment of men and women appeared unexpectedly 
in the streets of Madrid, which they paraded, and then 
delivered: addresses in the publicsquares. The addresses 
were in English. 


—Important evangelical work is being done in Ger- 
many by Mr. F. Von Schleumbach, who is known in 
this country as the German General Secretary of the 
International Committee of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in New York, and who has labored as an 
evangelist in many of the large cities of America. Mr. 
Von Schleumbach is working principally among the 
lower classes in the large German cities ; for he considers 
that any hopeful evangelizing movement must, in the 
Germany of to-day, begin among the masses. During 
August a conference of German Christians was held at 
Barmen-Elberfeld, at which a number of evangelical 
pastors were present ; and the opinion was freely expressed 
that the church in Germany needed to be revived before 
it could begin to act with any force upon the masses of 
the indifferent. Many of the pastors present expressed 
their sympathy with the work which is being carried on 
by Mr. Von Schleumbach, though others continue to hold 
aloof, and to regard it as a quixotic undertaking. 

—Oardiff, the second town to which Mr. Moody and 
Mr. Sankey came in their campaign in Wales, is a busy 
trading town of more than fifty thousand inhabitants. It 
is, moreover, an important railway terminus ; and its rail- 
way trade has attracted to it as miscellaneous a population 
as is to be found in any other town of Wales. The Welsh 
of the rural districts are ardent students of the Bible, and 
generally of a deep religious turn of mind ; and although 
these characteristics are not shown so strongly among the 
inhabitants of a town such as Cardiff, still the conditions 
are very favorable for the work of the American evange- 
lists. The meetings held during the first week of the 
campaign have been very successful. Long before the 
hours of opening, crowds had gathered at the doors of the 
halls in which services were to be held, and the assistance 
of the police was required to prevent accidents. The 
secular papers of the town comment on the religious 
earnestness which already seems to pervade the town. 
“ A kind of religious enthusiasm seems to have been 
aroused among the people of Cardiff,” is the comment of 
one of thedailies. Full reports of the meetings are given 
in most of the papers, and altogether the outlook for a 
permanent religious revival is promising. Both Mr. 
Moody and Mr. Sankey seem in good trim for work, and 








the strength of both is severely taxed in the effort to keep 
up with the work which they have planned out for them- 
selves. 

—One of the oldest Protestant evangelistic societies in 
France is the Evangelical Society, founded nearly fifty 
years ago. The society, although it has labored under 
many disadvantages, has done good work for French 
Protestantism, by carrying on missions in the towns and 
country, and co-operating with the various societies 
established by English-speaking Christians. Through its 
labors “ whole districts (for example, La Haute Vienne) 
have gone over to Protestantism, and in some places 
Roman Oatholic churches have been turned into Protest- 
ant places of worship, and a leaven of religious interest 
has been cast into thousands of minds which will sooner 
or later leaven the whole lump.” Recent events have 
given the society more freedom than ever before in its 
work. It now employs nearly thirty agents—pastors and 
evangelists—who proclaim the gospel in over a hundred 
different places. The yearly expenditure in this work is 
from twenty thousand to twenty-five thousand dollars. 
Important as is the work which is being done by foreign 
evangelistic societies, in the present critical period in 
French religious history, this native society which is 
hardly known outside of France, has as important a field 
to fill as any, and it can do work which no foreign society, 
however well managed, could undertake with any prospect 
of success, Pe 

Y. M. OC, A. 

—Association work promises well in the South. There 
are now a hundred and eighty-seven associations in the 
Southern states, fifty-eight of which are in colleges and 
educational institutions. 


—Marion, Alabama, claims to be the first town in the 
South which has a Young Men’s Christian Association 
building, built and paid for, and now in the possession of the 
Association, free of debt. The Association was founded 
in 1871, by a few young men, and it has had a little over 
ten years’ manful struggle to get a home of its own. 

—Olasses in French, German, New Testament Greek, 
Political Economy, Free-hand Drawing, Book-keeping, 
Shorthand, Penmanship, Vocal Music, and Elocution, 
have been announced for this fall and winter by the 
Boston Young Men’s Obristian Association. All these 
classes are free to members, with the exception of the last 
two, for whieh a fee of one dollar is charged. 


—A ladies’ auxiliary committee, with a constitution and 
by-laws of its own, co-operates with the Young Men’s 
Christian Association of San Francisco. This committee 
renders effective service in almost all the departments of 
the work ; but its influence is especially felt in gathering 
young men and boys into the Association, and in the gen- 
eral management of the social gatherings and receptions. 

—That is a plan worth considering, which is adopted 
by the Young Men’s Christiaa Association in Manches- 
ter, England. At ten o’clock every morning, all persons 
employed by the Association, from the house servants to 
the highest official, gather together for ten minutes of 
united Scripture reading and prayer. It is claimed that 
this daily morning meeting makes itself felt for good in 
all the work of the Association. 


TEMPERANCE. 


—aA new temperance society has just been formed in 
London, whose members pledge themselves “ not to drink 
alcohol except at meals,” 

—During eighteen months of prohibition Kansas has 
made an increase in population of a hundred thousand, 
and Governor St. John declares that that increase is 
mostly “made up of the very best citizens we ever had 
come to our 8 “4 


—Only partial success seems to have followed the 
establishment of Drunkard’s Retreats in England 
Although the health of all the patients is improved 
while under the care of the institutions, many fall back 
into drunkenness as soon as they returned to the tempta- 
tions of ordinary life. 

—A ten days’ gospel temperance mission was recently 
held in the Metropolitan Tabernacle, Mr. OC. H. Spur- 
geon’s church, London, by Mr. R. T. Booth. Mr. Spur- 
geon, Canon Wilberforce of Southampton, and others, 
took part inthe meetings. Asa result 23,447 blue rib- 
bons were donned, and 12,062 pledges were taken. 

—There was an attendance of between thirty and forty 
members at the Third International Conference of tem- 
perance workers held last month in London, England. 
The delegates represented England, France, Germany, 
and Ita'y, and the main topic of discussion was the best 
methods of conducting the temperance reform on the 





continent of Europe. The King of Belgium returned 
thanks to the conference for a present of temperance lit- 
erature, 


—Several months ago the members of the Association 
of United Lager Beer Brewers of New York offered a 
reward of a thousand dollars to any person who should 
detect deleterious ingredients in their beer. The secre- 
tary of the Moderation Society now claims the reward, he 
having shown that the beer from the brewery of the 
president of the Association, is heavily adulterated with 
glucose. The money, when paid, is to be given to four 
charitable Associations. 

—Liquor dealers and others interested in the liquor 
traffic are making a great outcry against the “sumptuary 
laws,” as they call the prohibitory amendments. Dr. F. R. 
Lees, in reply to an inquirer, puts the case on a right 
footing. He says: “ A ‘sumptuary law’ is a law against 
‘luxury,’ but a Maine Law is a law against crime. No 
law can accurately dictate or define what is ‘luxury’ in 
diet, dress, or furniture, and therefore it would be folly 
to attempt to put it down by law. But drink-selling, or 
public gambling, or dealing out poisons, is capable of 
strict definition and universal application—is, in fact, 
one of the many forms of wrong-doing, and therefore 
within the theoretic province and the practical jurisdiction 
of the law. Social liberty really consists in the exercise 
of our faculties under protection from all such wrong- 
doing ; and we cannot have true liberty, therefore, except 
by suppressing the causes which abridge our liberty, tax 
our labor, and endanger our life,” 


GENERAL. 


—From Arkansas a missionary of the American Sun- 
day-school Union, who is supported by a New York banker, 
writes that since his last letter he has established ten new 
schools, and that he is now laboring to set up Bible 
schools as fixed lights of truth, in a region which is dark- 
ened by deepest ignorance of spiritual things. 

—On Saturday, September 30, the American Sunday- 
school Union meetings, in Philadelphia, for the study of 
the International lessons, were resumed in the Teacher’s 
Hall, 1122 Chestnut Street. These meetings are held at 
four o’clock every Saturday, and all teachers are invited 
to attend. During the absence in Europe of Mr. John 
R. Whitney, the meetings will be conducted by various 
noted workers of Philadelphia. 

—In December next a Decennial Missionary Oonfer- 
ence will be organized in Calcutta, India, under the presi- 
dency of Sir Henry Ramsey. Great interest in the 
approaching conference is manifested by the native 
Christians; and an Indian Pentecostal Prayer Union, 
whose members bind themselves to united prayer for 
Obristian work in India, has been formed. The special” 
objects of prayer recommended to the members are, for 
the plenteous outpouring of the Holy Spirit upon all 
truly converted people, upon all clergymen, missionaries, 
and other Ohristian workers in India, upon all uncon- 
verted Europeans and Eurasians, upon the vast masses of 
the heathen, and finally, upon the whole world. Sunday 
is the day generally observed for united prayer meetings. 


PERSONAL. 

—Two prominent New York pastors of foreign birth 
had the pleasure of preaching this summer in their old 
homes ; the Rev. Dr. William M. Taylor at Ayr, Scotland, 
and the Rev. Dr. John Hall, at Kingsmills, Ireland. 


—The MacAll Mission in France has sustained a heavy 
loss in the recent death of the Rev. G. Theophilus Dodds, 
which took place near Orleans, through accidental poison- 
ing by mushrooms. Mr. Dodds was a son-in-law of the 
Rev. Dr. Horatius Bonar, and he was the most trusted 
adviser and co-worker of the Rev. R. MacAll in his 
Evangelical Mission to the French workingmen. 


—One of the Rev. O. H. Spurgeon’s most striking char- 
acteristics is his quickness and felicity in repartees. Not 
long ago, according to the Christian World, an officious 
visitor called at Mr. Spurgeon’s house, claiming instant 
admittance to the pastor’s presence, on the ground that 
he (the visitor) was a servant of the Lord. He was met 
with the answer that Mr. Spurgeon was engaged with the 
Master, and therefore could not just then attend to the 
servant, 


—Towa Oollege, which is gradually raising itself from 
the ruin caused by the tornado of several months ago, 
has just received the gift of a complete college series of 
casts of extinct specimens in natural history through the 
Hon. George H. Oorliss, of Providence, R. L., who will 
be remembered as the builder of the great Corliss Engine 
in the Centennial Exhibition Building. Mr. Corliss gave 
$1,200 towards the purchase of the series, and the gift 
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was completed by the kindness of the 
owner, Professor Ward. 

—The Rev. Charles Loyson (Pére Hya- 
cinthe) has sent an earnest protest to the 
vice-president of the French Chamber 
against the anti-Ohristian war which the 
government is carrying out in the depart- 
ment of education and elsewhere. The 
Pére points out that while the separation of 
church and state is demanded by the times, 
the methods by which that separation is 
being effected are unjustifiable, and can 
only end in the shame and ruin of the 
French nation, 


—It is now nearly four hundred years 
since the birth of Raphael Sanzio, the 
great Italian painter, who has had more 
influence, perhaps, than any other, on the 
development of modern painting. In an- 
ticipation of the approaching four-hun- 
dredth anniversary of his birth, an asso- 
ciation has been formed in Urbino, his 
native town, under the patronage of the 
King of Italy, to see to its fitting celebra- 
tion. It is proposed to erect a statue of 
Raphael, in Carrara marble, upon a pedes- 
tal bearing bas-reliefs of his most famous 
paintings. April 6 is the actual date of 
Raphael’s birth, but the celebration will 
extend through twenty days, beginning 
March 28, 1883. 





_ BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


the oiroulation of The 
The 





Ladies send 25 cents to Strawbridge and 
Clothier, 8th and Market Sts.,Phila., and re- 
ceive the Fashion Quarterly till 1888, New 
music and 1,000 engravings each number. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE 
A REFRESHING DRINK. Dr.O0. 0. FILES, 
Portland, Me., says: “After perspiring 
freely, when cold water has utterly failed 
to satisfy my thirst, it has accomplished the 
purpose with the utost perfect success.” 








SPECIAL NOTICE. 
“The Golden Rule, Boston, Mass., on trial to 
readers of The sunday “choo! Times to Jan. tor 25 cts. 


~ OANVASSERS WANTED 
FOR THE 


Schaff-Herzog 
ENCYCLOPADIA 


Religious Knowledge. 


By Pai.ip Scuarr, D.D., LL.D. 


This is one of the best works for ex popened can- 
vegeere to handle ‘hat bas been issued for years. 
nd for desoriplive circulars fe terms, 


ALSO FOR THE 
Life and Characteristics 
OF 


HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


By LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 


Superbly Illustrated. 


Canvassers will find this one of th 
books of the day. Send for descriptive pa gen 











ALSO FOR THE 
CYCLOPADIA 
OF 


Practical Quotations. 


Nob ok ew ns By bas had higher or better 
endorsem ts have astonishing suecess with 
it, Send er Pdseartcties etroulare and terms. 


A Cutalegue of alkene. 1 our Publications Free. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, 
10 and 12 DEY 8T., NEW YORK. 


RUN-AWAY. 


ANY A BOY AND GIRL has been led to run 
away from a good home through the infiue nce of 

a bad beok If they could have nee ford books to 
read Nice KENT'S NEW COMMENTARIES, man- 
uals prepared expressly bead oung people, many a 
home mead have mee 
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SYMBOL GIF GIFTS. 9 meri 





APPLETON’S 
Students’ Library 


Consisting of Thirty-four Volwmes on Subjects 
im ScieNCE, History, LITERATURE, and 
BIOGRAPHY, admirably swited for 
a school or district library. 








Sold im sets only. Price, per set. $20.00. 
In neat 18mo volumes, bound in 
eloth. Each set put up in a box. 





CONTAINING : 
Homer. By W. E. GLADSTONE. 
Shakespeare. By E. DowpEN. One vol. 
English Literature. By 8. A. 
BRooKgE. 
Greek Literature. By R.C.JEBB. 
Philology. By J. PEILE. 
English Composition. By J. = 
NICHOL. 
Geography. By G. Grove. 
Classical Geography. By H.F. 
TOZER. 
Introduction to Science Prim- 
ers. By T. H. HUXLEy. 
Physbebogy. By M. FosTrEr. 
Chemistry. By H. E. Roscor. 
Physics. By BALFOoUR STEWART. § 
Geology. By A. GEIKIE. 
Botany. By J. D. HooKER. 


Astronomy. By J.N. oy 
"| 


“ec 


Physical Geography. 
GEIKIE. 

Political Economy. By W. 
JEVONS. 

Logic. By W. 8S. JEVONS. 

History of Europe. By E. A. 
FREEMAN. } 

History of France. By C. YONGE. 


ae By M. Tee 


} 
History of Greece. ByC.A.FYFFE 
Old Greek Life. By J. P. Ma- 
Meman 2 Antiquities. By A. 8. 
WILKINS. J 
Sophocles. By LEWis CAMPBELL. “ 
Euripides. By J, P. MAHAFFy. j 
Vergil. By Prof. H. NETTLESHIP. } 
Livy. By W. W. CaPEs, 
Milton. By SToProRD A.BROOKE, 
Demosthenes. By 8.H. BuTCHER. j 
The Apostolic Fathers and the Apolo- 
By the Rey. G. A. JACKSON, 
The Fathers of the Third Century. 
the Rev. G, A. JACKSON. 
Thomas Carlyle: His Life—his Books—his 


“ 


“ 


By 


Theories. By A. H. GUERNSEY. 

Ralph Waldo Emerson. By A. H. 

UERNSEY. 

Macaulay: His Life—his Writings. By C. H. 
JONES, 

Short Life of Charles Dickens. By C.H. 
JONES. 

Short Life of Gladstone. By C. H. JoNEs. 


Ruskin on Painting. 


The World’s Paradises. By 8S. G. W. 
BENJAMIN. 


Town Geology. By CHARLES KINGSLEY. 


The Childhood of Religions. By E 
CLODD. 

History of the Early Church. By E. M, 
SEWELL. 


The Art of Speech. Poetry and Prose. 
L, P. TOWNSEND. 


ne Art of Speech. Eloquence and Logic. 
By L. P. TOWNSEND. 


The Great German Composers. By G. T. 
FERRIS, 


The Great Italian and French Com- 


By 


posers. By G. T. FERRIS. 

Great Singers. First Series. By G. T. 
FERRIS, 

Great Singers. Second Series. By G. T. 
FERRIS. 

Great Violinists and Pianists. By G. T. 
FERRIS. 





D. APPLETON & CO., PUBLISHERS 
1, 3, & 5 Bond St., New York, 


APOMAL (AND 


Giving the name and address of any active 


S. S. TEACHER, 


Sent to H. Angell, 354 Fourth Ave., N. Y., 
will cause said teacher to receive a sample 
“Symbol Gift,” “Bible Tag,” and “Leaflet,” 


te FREE. 
ig REND, 











OUR LATEST 


), SUPE 


Ward and Drummond’s Christmas Carols 


FOR 1882, Six bright and sparkling pieces. of 9 
per 100 copies; samples,5 cents. Ready October 


Our Carols for 1879, 1880. and 1881. 


At $1.00 per 100 copies each year. 


The Children’s Messiah; 


A Responsive Musical Service for Christmas. 
Fills a long-felt want for a fuli service. $3.00 per 
100; samples, 5 cenis. 








Golden Texts and Bible Gems for 18838. 


82 pages, enclosed in a handsome lithogra) =~ 
cover, engraved expressly for us, $2.00 per | 





Ward's Improved Sabbath-school Money 
ENVELOPE. For wa 4 class collections. Ar- 
yenees for one year, Cloth lined. The most prac- 

envelope in use. 50 cents per dozen. 


Superintendent's Pocket Record Book. 


For keeping condensed history of the school for 
one year, including the names and addresses of 
the whole school. Price, 75 cents. 





Plain Uses of the Blackboard. 


B. Rev. W. F. Crafts, A.M. Containing upwards 
of 200 designs, suitable for all occasions. with a 
second part of 100 pages on Lilustrative Teaching 
in the Infant Class, by Mrs Crafts. Every super- 

t an her should bave a copy of the 
book. 1 vol., 12mo, pp. 360. $1.25. 








‘Sunday-school Speaker. 


A collection of pieces for 8. 8. ey Augusta 
Cheeny. 1 vol. itmo, boards, 50 ~ 





Superintendent's, Infant Class, and Bible 


CLASS 1EACHERS’ POCKET ROLL avoes. 
For keeping the attendance. Price, each 30 





Texts of Sermons. 
For children to —— thelr pastor’s texts each 
Sunday. Price, 5 cen 


Special vy en given to orders by mail. Every- 
thing in the Sundcy-school line, Subscriptions received 
tor all the Sunday-school papers. Lesson help: of 
every description. We deal exclusively in Sunday- 
schoo! books and supplies, keep ng our stock full and 
complete in every detail. Make one bill with us for 
all your needs and thus save time, trouble, and ex- 
— Our prices are the lowest. Write, or give us 


WARD & DRUMMOND, 


Successors to U. D. WARD, 
116 Nassau St., New York. 


P. 8.—We can furnish anything in the > S. line you 
May see advertised in The sunday Schoo i Times. 


“MODEL No. 4.” 


We invite the attention of teachers 
of primary departments, parents, and 
others, to a new library of 50 books spe- 
cially intended for small children. 

The books are in good large type, on 
fine paper, handsomely bound in cloth, 
and the library has nearly 4,000 pages 
of reading, and over 800 cuts. The 
books, by the best writers, are bright 
and sparkling, and cannot fail to please 
and instruct the little folks. 

Each library has 50 catalogues, and 
is put in a nice chestnut box. 


PRICE, $10 NET. 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 


150 Nassau St., New York ; 52 Bromfield St., 
Boston; 1512 Chestnut St., Philadelphia ; 
75 State St., Rochester; 153 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago ; 757 Market St., San Francisco. 








HAV ERGAL, 
200,000 


Vola 
Miss HAVERGAL’S WONDERFUL Roons 
have al y been sold in this countr 
Thegreat Bamber of readers of these boo 
will glad te 


THE HAVERGAL CALENDAR, 


Which should have its the 
year in every home where ihe woeksertnin 
devout woman are se well known. Price, 
50 cents. For sale at all bookstores. 

E. P. DUTTON & CO., Publishers, 
_3o West 23d | se eet, I New York. York. 





“PLYMOUTH PULPIT” 


THE WEEKLY PAMPHLET ISSUE OF 


HENRY WARD BEECHER’S SERMONS 


Will be resumed, Saturday, October 14, with Mr. 
Sopher’ ak ee aiter his eg Price, 7 


© (former prices 10 
conte: 37 #8 ber P wear). OP IS wicre ymen, $176 per 


year. Al Pwo subscribe before eee will pzeave 
the byoak bape tor one year and 
from 4, 1882, to Nevember 12, teen 


FORDS, HOWARD, & HULBERT, Publishers, | » 


27 Park Place, New York. 








GET A BINDER FOR YOUR PAPER, 





A MARVEL OF CHEAPNESS. 


Hanna's Life of Christ, 


8 vols., 12mo, pica type, fine paper, 2182 pages, 
neat cloth. $2.50, 


Sunday-school teachers will find Dr. Hanna’s book 
very helptul.— Zhe Sunday School Times. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE 


“WIDE, WIDE WORLD.” 


NOBODY. a story. 12mo. $1.76. 


Uniform with : 


My Desire. 12mo-....-......-...-.- $1.75 
The End of a Coil. 12mo-.-.-........ 1.75 
The Letter of Credit. 12mo-.-...... 1.75 





God’s Light on Dark: Cterds. 
By Theo. L. Cuyler, D.D., of Brooklyn. 75c. 


Moses and the Prophets. 


A Review of Prof. W. Robertson Smith and 
Dr, A. Kuenen. By William Henry Green, 
D.D., of Princeton. 12mo. $1.50. 


The Human Mind. 











A Treatise on Mental Philosophy. By 
Edward John Hamilton, D.D. 8vo, $3.00. 

Fifteen ; or, Lydia's Hoppenings. 
By Mrs. Jennie M. Drinkwater Conklin 
12mo, $1.50. 

NEW AND CHEAP EDITIONS. 
Hagh Miller's “orks. 6 vols...........--- $9.00 
D’ Aubigne’s Reformation. 8v0........-. 1.06 
nes + 40 Years in the Truarkish Em- 

The "laremont Series, by A. L. ©. E. abe 
The Golden Lingary. Aid vein g.g8 
The Olive Library. 40 vols., 16m0,........ 





Robert Carter & Brothers, 


530 Broadway, New York. 





Any of the above (except Olive Lib ) sent by 
mail, | Postag’ tage prepaid, on receipt of th the price. 


An Entirely New Map of 


ST. PAUL’S TRAVELS. 


Edited by 


Prof. H. S. Osborn, LL.D, 
Oxford University, O 


From original material, ae most mere ond best 





ever publisned. Nomap has 

or America, which iliustrates zitite travels of as val the 
aposties, and the B ok of Acts, so tully a 

as does this pew map. ‘he editur has ss ie dant years 
gathering new material from every tr 

source, to his own examinations and ex 
ences in the Mediterranean, tor theconst’ uction 

ma) It inc-u ies all inor, and and 
Syria, exactly asin the “ Westera Asia” map, but in 
addition has all Gresgs and Southern Italy, Crete, all 
the known islands of the n, witi and 


$5.00, or $5 50 express prevaid, and only from the Uni- 
versity, as the price is too low to send out to the trade 
4 resent. The true sea routes are neatly colored, 

are laid down in = peecemeaee with the true 
Saviontion courses as y headlands and winds. 
Size 6 ft. 4 in. wide, 4}¢ it. wf Beautituily colored, 


mounted on muslin. with usual mounting, moulding, 
and rolier. For further particulars, address 
UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING CO., 
Box 74, Oxferd, Ohie. 


Now Ready!! LNTERNATIONALS. 8. 


ALL MAP, C- 


Palestine, 
At the time of Christ, 


ND MAP OF be ney 


Tilustrates the Tate Jam * 
ters, index, table of distanees, etc. All placesin N.T. ong 

Admitted to be the . Cheapest, and 
t prepaid on re- 





Countries colored. 
best S. S. 3 published for the money. 


ceipt of price. 
Monit SERIES na ine, ae Ang 
anilla , cream color iw 
and varnished on er ag a e same With Old Tes Teste. 


ment map on ba bo, nly $5 9 
DITION 36x48. 
On white a. ERTES ©, and varaished on rollers, $2.00; 
on white muslin, $1.50 
EDITION 36x72. 
By colored lines Pw Spey the journeys of Jesus, mount- 
ed and varnished, $5 


A. H. EILERS & CO. PUB. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


WANTED. 
Webster's Dictionary. 


Old editions in exchange for new edi- 
tion. Send for circular of terms. 


N. TIBBALS & SONS, 


Nassau St.. New York. 


or HONEY, 








BEES 


MONTHLY SEE EAR RRA SRLS 
arti 


ag 
Eecshem Weaker 


books aay nud ieryae, 
Pio AMOS ROUT, Medina Onior 


and 
patented. 
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NOW READY! 


THE CHAPEL HYMNAL : 


WITH TUNES. 
By 8. LASAR. 


THE CHAPEL HYMNAL is a new collection 
of hymns and tunes for use in Sunday-schools, 
Seminaries, Coll and other religious assem- 
blies, The Chapel Hymnal contains 225 HYMNS 
with appropriate TUNES, beautifully electro- 
typed, well printed on good peper and strongly 
bound. 

Price, $40 per hundred copies. 

Single copy, by mail, postpaid, 50 cents. 

RP Specimen pages sent sont free on application. 


a 8 & MAIN, 


81 ba hag Strees, 


FE MUSIC BOOKS, 


@f avery superior character, for use dur- 
img the ensuing Fall and Winter. 


FOR 
The Peerless. store ‘stnoous. 
(Price, 75 cts) A new, fresh, and every way desira- 
ble book, wit abundant materia! for the inetruction 
of singing classes, and for social singing. By W. O. 


So Bells. FOR pa eo -eprmpey 


Has ear’s trial, with universal approval, in a 
multitude af schools. ag variety of Wide-awake 
songs. By L. O. 


Light | and Life. SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


(Price, 35 ) Great success has attended this ex- 
pint hs ne cailection, © which has been before 
the public but a few months. Enthusiastic com- 
mendations wherever used. By R. M. Mcintosh. 


The Choral Choir, F°2,cHers « 


CONVENT pape. 

—ch yf Tt is a ey an to TH 

x erase, an @ much greater sum 

ber of pieges for chee. ‘The singing ciass course is 

Pe same as that in the smaller book. By W. O. 
FOR HIGH 


The Welcome Chorus. 
{rrtes.6 , $1. + 4—— book, although & rte 4 


regarded as a standard book for use 
in the higher schools. By W. 8. Tilden. 


Any book mailed, post-free, for the retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 


©. H. DITSON & CO., 343 Broadway, New York. 


1882, CHRISTMAS MUSIC. 1882. 


The best thing is to get the 
New Sunday-School Music Book 


GEM OF GEMS. 


Asehool qoutes with this book will have no need of 
annuals of any kind. Specimen copy 25 cents. 


HULL’S XMAS ANNUAL 
18 BITRA FINE THIS TEAR. 
io each; 8 C por does $05) per banter, onatee 


ASA HULL, 240 Fourth Ave., New York. 
The Latest Sunday School Song Book, 


OUR GLAD 
HOSANNA: 


collection has been pronounced by the highest 
coun and ablest critics. to bea marked improve 
ment on the Many books ae offered. 

Il contai.s 192 pages, rinted, 

Tt combines 439 hymns with roe ic, among which 
will be found some of the choicest standards. The 
tunes are tresh, attractive, and impressive, and th+ 
pny ds purely devotional and appropria e. ‘his — 

eb eral in prayer sand praise m 
ings.” Ath Athorough exa — of this boox is sollested 
adopting any oth 
Price per 100 copies, wed covers, $30. 
Single copy io paper covers, by mail, 25 cents. 
Specimen pages sent to any address on application. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 
76 East Ninth ity 81 Randolph Street 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 

















ag Buy HOVER’s MANUSCRIPT Paree. 


SAVE YOUR EYESIGHT. 
HAVE COMFORT IN WRITING. 
AND A BLACKER MANUSCRIPT AT ONCE. 
HH, Lb. LIPMAN, 51 S. 4th St.. Philad’a. 














MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY. 










Faverably knewn to the ety sinee 
1986. Chureh, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also Chimes and Peals, 


WENERLY & C@.. WEST TROY. W. Y. 
BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


Be! \s of Pure Copper and Tin for Churches 
Sehools, Fire Alarms,Farms, ete, FULL * 
ARRANTED. Catalegue sent Free. 


aia VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cinotnast. © 


BETTER THAN EVER! 


MER HOME, AND 
ey oe. and Pretiy 


er. Poasier Dn DN, This ele i Home 
maak beautiful. tire new 
pages added. 34 mew authors. $2.75. On 
and our new $200 month to 

B. TREAT; Pub., New York. 











Book mae. 


agents. 








THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. 


FOURTH QUARTER. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY for the 


fourth quarter of this year is now ready for 


delivery. It gives, side by side, the old and new versions of the lesson text, as in the last 


number. 


On the cover is a picture of the interior of the Garden of Gethsemane. 


A group 


of picture helps to the lessons, including “An Upper Room,” The Via Dolorosa, A Rock-hewn 
Tomb, Gethsemane and the Mount of Olives, The Superscription (in Hebrew, Greek and Latin), 
etc,, will interest scholars, as will also the fine map of Modern Jerusalem. The lesson pages 
are prepared with great care by persons skilled at the work, and will not be found dull or 
uninteresting to scholars, either young or old. The Quarterly contains the usual number 
of supplemental helps to the lessons, an Order of Service, and appropriate lesson hymns. 


THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY costs more than most of the other quarterlies, but it is 
wonderfully cheap in view ot what it furnishes. The price is 25 cents a year, or $25.00 for a 
hundred copies a year. It is sent by mail without costing subscribers anything for postage. 
Subscriptions are taken for three or six months at the yearly rate, although for less than 10 
copies, for a single quarter, the price is seven cents each. To supply a class, costs, for instance, 
as follows :—For five scholars, one year, $1.25; three months, 35 cents; for ten scholars, one 


year, $2.50 ; three months, 63 cents. 


TO INTRODUCE IT, To those who have not used The Scholars’ Quarterly within a 
year, we will supply it on trial, for one quarter ONLY, at just one-half the above regular rates. 
Such orders must be accompanied with the statement that The Scholars’ Quarterly published by 
The Sunday School Times has not been used in the school or class within a year. On this trial 
plan, 100 copies would cost but $3.13; fifty copies, $1.57 ; ten copies, 32 cents; five copies, 18 
cents ; these rates which are much below cost, are only for NEw trial-orders. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





$1.00 for 25 cts. 


KVERY READER OF THIS & ag ooo ski OUR 
Monthly. Undoubtedly in the trent rank of all 
Warmers’ Papers, it is the first to give original 


articles, fine illustrations, good paper, aad 


rinting for the loweat price. Our subscription 

price is 60 cents a year, or 25 cents for six months’ trial, But to enable all to take Ene paper, we wil pong é 

copies, if ordered at one time, for $1.50 a year, thus giving you a ar monthly for 25 cents. Stamps taken. 
Send stamp for sampie, and see what itis, Address Farm and Garden, 125 8. Fourth St., Philad’s, Pa. 
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racles than cases 
is no doubt as to fo the genuine. 
£7? .., Boston Journal Commerce. 

NT contains two months’ supply, 


of this new 
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TARKEY & PA 


ADMINISTERED BY INHALATION. $68 and “oer Tanke St.. SPALENS Pas 








GENTS WANTED tor the Best. and 1 Fastest sell 
log Pictorial Books and Bibies. Prices reduced 33 
per | cent. NaTIONAL PUBLISHING Co., Phila.. P 


Salesmen Wanted. 





Salary and expenses, to 
sell yne co. Stock. 
e 





CHAS. W. STUART, Newark, Wayne Co. New York. 

eewant « Mievavingt Enveriaming’. 
ULIA McNAIR WRIGHT'S Bock 

Practical Life.” jt x5, Soe fare 

punt. teoug 1,Ouyien, D., ongee’ “Lam quite delighted 

Louis, sa: Says: 7 &. @ sa thoronphly good and beautiful 008," 

Says: “‘/ts p essoms 


weed to be tau ond and enforced im every ame 


oar type, artistic binding, ma full 

page colored plates. ices low. Terms five — gg ony rapid, 

AGENTS WANTED EVERYWHE! d for particulars to 
3.0. MeCTURDY & CO. Phitatcrchin Po. 


AGENTS! AGENTS! AGENTS: 
4EN. DODGES dram sew book YEARS AM ONC 
THIRTY-THREE 


OUR WILD IND INDIANS 


° Sunuman” to you Introduction by 
iEN. HERMAN Ths See 


mr ated, Furst class anc 
work outsells all others +r to 1, and ts the fastest se: 
mg bas ever published. Agents etn 3 ae to 20 o1 - ada 
F TE ee Boummad eo prens, ratclass AGENTS WANTE! 
xeluswe 


erritory and Hatra Terme ‘even, Send for girculer 
a ter aOvVrw veTON #& Fone 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS | 


Te capable persons to canvass Business Men for a 
New Summary Account Book. 


It sells readily everywhere. Energetic parties are 
now making $25 to $75 per week upon }t. A few more 
canvasers wanted in nnoccupied territory. For terms 
and all particulars, with specimen sheet showing plan 
of the book, address 

H.W. PARES. Publisher, 
30 Bond Street. New York. 


AGENTS WANTED Vrs 


TREASURY. SONG 


For the HOME CIRCL Y A FSO of 300 
be stloved Gems chosen from the whole realin of Mu. 
sic. Usual cost, 887! Here, only $2.50. No boo 
li ke it. Wo Competition! Sale isimmense! Eminen 
citizens say: “A treasury of pleasure or ev home.” 
O.H.Tiffany,D.D, “A perfect searest ioe "@ wy 

theapness.””—G. A. Peltz,D.D. “Full of genuine gems,’ ” 

F.L.Robbins,D.D. Three million a ay med hence 
it is o 1 «rand chance to, coin m Sample Pages, 

TERARD BROS. Po: ila... Pa 


t Goce 


THE GUTY OF, THE GREAT KING: 


“A most important addi- 
ee oo the en Be of the present day.” — Presb. 
Magazine. 


“ It would be difficult to mame any point 
intereniog to the biblical agains or general reader 














hich is not fully treated,” — r. re 
tions and maps atieie t 2 7 one 
k thade in this country. Oomplete and 


edition now ready. Ouime ‘sn. 50, or full perfect 
v on x A word to the wise is 
OMPSON, Publisher, 404 Arch St., Phila.,Pa. 





GENTS WANTED for el Best and Fastest selling 
Pictorial Books and Bibl Prices reduced 33 
cent. NATIONA LPUBLISHING CO., Philadelp' 


for hand»ome ilhustrated stand. 
AGENTS Wanted = Books & Bibles 


low in price; selling fast; cated sv erywhere ; Liberal terms. 
ley, Garretson & Co.. 66 N. Fourth St., Philadetvhia. Pa. 


HISTORY .{7. WOMAN’S CRUSADE. 


By Mrs. Wittenmyer. Octavo, 800 pages. $250. 
“Bivals Uncle Tom’s Cabin in many resp°cts.” 
— Philada. Christian We Agents Wanted, 
JAS. H. EARLE, 178 Washington Sarees, Boston. 
AGENTS reaping 
ing 2 
sel Fm our 











Housetold Articles. 
They sel) at sight to 
Housekeepers. 
For Sam plesiand 
Terma, address The 


CLIPPER M'F'G cO., 


bi (hemer 
No. 64 W ALN UT STREET, CINCINNATL 0. 


if You Wish to Save Money and Room, 
BUY A 


SQUIRES’ 


AUTOMATIC SOFA BED, 


This bed can be all cleaned out and renovated 
as easily as a common bedstead, and mattrass 
used either side up. 


SIDNEY SQUIRES & CO., 


Sele Manufacturers and Preprietors, 


1287 bei Street, " 9 West l4th Street, 
NEW YORK. 











Send for illustraied cirewlars, 


PEOPLE WHO USE 





fivd that it does net injure the surface of 
Silver and Piated Wa-e like the av 

Polishing Pewders. These eontaiu git, 
aeids, and sometimes infammeble sub- 
SMaaces. LUsTRO is itneom e fer 
speedily giving brightness to Nickel Plated 
and other articles susceptible of a — 
particularly the Plaies on medern Sioves. 


SEE YOU GET THE GENUINE. 





é EDUCATIONAL. 

Dr. Warring’s Mil. School, Ponghkeepsle. WY. 
Business or College. Special att Say RS 
dies, "Pupils from all parte of U.S. Send tor circular. 
GR ie saror, Cogs Aa ecact as 

the Principal, Mrs EMIL 

ey eg BH gh a oung Ladies, 
































M ‘ire | nny ig eI for the 
Session Sept. 21. Home a 
St 
Re-opened Sept. 18th. J. W. FA LKES, D.D., Principal. 
Sept. 19, 1882, at eS West ot Pht — 
MRS. J 
year will 1882, 
IMMEDIATELY! — 
Book-xeepers, Penmen, Salesmen,&c. Situations Guaranteed, 
Fuil course TWO YHARS ree, one — 
a. . fat is tg 
Bo ee Septem 
Sullding Ap ntments 
Col. THEO. HYATT, President. 
Latest and Best ——-. bine Ts eo and Teplenun, 


CLASSICAL 
247 S. Thirteenth 
West Chestnut Street Ir Institute, 
Home School for Young Ladies. Ten 
. & BOGARDUB, Principal. 
Gannett Institute ie Tian Wostom Mans. 
begin 
and circular, be gry 1 oh Gan- 
«Principal, 69 Chester 8q., » Boston, Maas, 
WANTED: Young Men and Womer to 
prepare for Specia! Positions as 
Address with stamp, OGOBB’S COLLEGE, Painesville, O. 
BOSTON SCHOOL or onaToRY. 
; shorter cou 
The Delsarte system of gesture And 0 comnplete obe: 
ot light a wn Term —~a~* Ee, A pplication 
For catalogues cae cane to BR. 
‘Penne eran Military Academy, 
ew 
ngs. Su modations. 
compl Mnelish, Col Collegiate, Cnemi Civil En 
gineering Courses. conferred. 
LOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL 200 pag 
Man, entirely te and coll from the best writers 
tor the first time. Post-paid. 85c.; cloth, 7c.; gilt, $4. 


Natioual Schoo lof Elocution and nee 
1416 and 1418 Chestaut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
JOHN BECHTEL, Sec’y. 


MISS E. ELIZABETH DANA’S 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH neo nee: cect SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, Morristown, 
t. 20th. En schoo 


© Dug 
Sept. l-rooms ts gymn 
Large and attr 3 grounds, Superior Laventas 
m ev departmen 


and tuition ~ Pinay 
god tat Ladin, $460 per a 


For circulars 
MAPLEWOOD INSTITUTE — 


For Young Ladies, 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


at cmometnies instructors, ample cabinets. 
r facilities, in a iocation of un- 


Rev. ‘c. *. SPEAR, the Principal. — 
. . 

Blair Presbyterial Academy 
Will reopen on Tuesd ber 6. Pupils 
preoared Oy sara aod,choroage iasracige (Co 
a German. The situation is 
healthy and ‘beautiful ; the home comfortable; the 
moderate. 8) terms for ministers and 

D.G KY, A.M., Ph.D., Prin. 
BLAIRSTOWN, New Jersey. 








STERBROO 


Leading Numbers: 14, 048, 130, 332, 461. 


For Sale by all Stationers. 
THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 
Works, Camden, N. J. 26 John St. New York. 
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12 CHOICE ROSES 


Cape Vines, for Fall planting, 

Premiums with every order. Satis. 
‘Order now. WM. B. REED, Cham. 
es, Chambersburg, Pa. & Mention 


tion paper. 


ERFLOWERS 


12 strong UONCORDE 
by mail, 4,81 
= guaranteed. 








FOR 
PARLOR OR GREENHOUSE. 


























FOR $1.00 WE WILL SEND FREE BY MAIL. 
4 Distinct varieties Monthly Roses, 
Or, 4 “Begonias, 
a7 4 > Car 
an ta b Chinese Chrysanthemums, 
8 - " Zonale jums, 
rR ne ra Double oe 
- 8 ‘ oe eaves ee 
oe + “ eliot 
ey he he * Abutilons, 
<2 {Double Gemettins 
“i « [iamelion iesteand 
4 : ye sing e an | 
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= 5 er J.u.cissus, 
“ae .> Je Suow drops, 
8S Dou oe 
**25 Lily of the Valley Pips, 
* & New Pearl Tuberose 
Or the ative celiection of 824 Plants and Lsulbs sent 
y express on receipt of $20."0 ; to which purchaser’ 
hoice of any one of our three books: Gardening fon 
: Prachcal_F loriculture ; or Gooteing. Si 


‘Pleasure, (value $1.50 each) w 


ha: 
Weetler large nuts of Roses and other Win 


lowering plants in large quantities for such es re 
ire steck Greenhouses. Descriptive ca 


Peter Henderson & Co: 


36 & 37 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


UNDAY SCH TIMES. 
Fay ir 33 998 ———e postage. 
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o maoe & thevch m» boas Ara fe to a club, at the 
same « ub, aa ot formes 
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asking to have the direction of a paper 
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ft they —_ it sent, bu he one to 

Botts . has been sent. All ry Bad, should include 
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Any county 8 writing to renew either a single or club 
subscription, in connection with which his name has 
not been known to the ee will please 
give the name of the person to whom the paper or 

have heretofore been sent. 

bscribers wishing to introduce The Times to their 


triends, can have specimen copies sent free trom this 
ress, 
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Less than 100 copies at same rate. Orders not taee 

for less than one calendar month, 

THE SCHOLARS’ QUARTERLY. Containsthe 

Lessons for three months, with colored map. beautiful 
music, ete,, ete. 

‘00 coples, one year (four quarters)........ won seen $25.00 
Bingle copy, one year (four quarters) ............. 
100 copies, three months (one quarter).........-. 6.25 
nder 10 copies. three months each......-.--.- won 
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OBE ...00n eoen-=+- -99.00 


100 
jaw See 100 copies at same rate. Orders not taken 
for leas than one calendar 1 meanth. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


unitorm A ents is 25 
cents per agate live (14 lines to an inch), each | - 
tion, re a one time or more ing for the 
months of November and ber. ring these 
months there being a ex: 
with a pressure of adv: matter ater for its co umns, 
the rate will be 40 cen pet santo Sane, Adv 


JOHN D. w leah Publisher, 
725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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ano GRAZING LANDS src rouro on 
wwe WOFthErn Pacific R.R. 


w MINNESOTA, DAKOTA, 
ano MONTANA, 


BIG CROP AGAIN IN 188! 


Low Prices ; Lone Time: REGATE FOR IMPROVE- 
MENT; REOUOEO FARE AND FREIGHT TO SETTLERS. 
FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADORESS 
HERMANN TROTT, Gen. Lanp Act. 
ManTion THis PAPER. Sr. Paut, Minn. 





VERY IMPORTANT! 


To Any Reader of This Paper who will immediately remit me 57.50, by Post Office Money Order, 
Registered Letter, Bank Draft or by Express pre-paid providing mone y is sent within 10 days from 
date of newspaper, upon receipt of which I will box and deliver on board cars here with St rol, Book 
and Music, the following described Parlor Organ, the regular price of which is $63.00. This offer 
is made solely in order to have this beautiful parlor organ introduced without a moments delay. 







viet at DANIEL F. BEATTY, 


15 ter des rn 4 


ONLY The most successful house in the world, 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


This Magnificent CABINET Organ 


with an elegant Stool, Book and Music boxed 
rand delivered on board cars at Washing- 


ONLY $63.00 


Satisfaction absolutely guaranteed or money 
refunded after one year’s use. 


24 STOFr° Ss. 
SPECIFICATION OF STOPS. 


@ Cello, 8 ft. tone. (2) Melodia, 8 ft. tone. (3 
. arabella, 8 ft. tone. (4) Manual Sub- Bass, 1¢ 
ft. (5) Bourdon, 16 ft. tone. (6) Saxaphone, 8 ft. 
tone. (7) Viol di Gamba, 8 ft tone. (8) Diapason, 
8 ft: tone. (9) Viola Dolce, 5 ft tone. (10) Grand 
Expressione, (11) French Horn, 8 ft, tone. (12) 
Harp ALolienne. (13) Vox Humana. (14) Echo, 
8 ft. tone. (15) Dulciana, 8 ft. tone. (16) Clario- 
net, 8 ft. tone. (17) Voix Celeste, 8 t. tone. (18) 
Violina, 4 ft. (19) vee Jubilante, 8 ft. (20) Picco- 
lo, 4 ft. (21) Coupler Harmouique, (22) Orches- 
tral Forte. (23) Grand Organ Knee Stop. (24) 
ht Organ Knee AK 
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+e oi rt 444 ,) ; 
| ‘ics g cpr eae VET 
- BEWARE | 22,20 think of buying an 
* Organ th 


“7m (nt me ys q at does not con- 
Ht ' tain anOctawe Coupler, Sub-Bass, French 
| i HH A WH Horn, Saxaphone and Piccolo Stops, all of 

(| . which are important. (@ Beware of Organs 
y ST tare bu x of Pine an ite Wood Va- 

¥ { = b » f Pi d Whit 
i eered. isa triumph of the Organ 
i ' Builder's ark is very beautiful in ap- 
1| pearance, AB ah exactl 
t \ i above cut, The ease is 


like the the 
solid Walnut 
[mot Whitewood,) profusely ornamented 
with hand carving and expensive fancy ve- 
neers. The music tg 4 is of the most beau- 
tiful ign extant. It has the best rubber 
Upright liows, with steel springs, rollers 
for moving, lished metal oP a pl and han- 
dies, ete.. I is deserving of a place in the 
millionaire’s parlor, and would ornament the 
ponsctr of a princess, 
MIT b Hy Order, Express Prepa 
Banke D r Registered Letters. i. 
= > 2 refunded, and jai cemagns charges paid if < 
a8 represented after one years use wi 
New Style No. 11000, Height, 78 in.; = 26 ins.; Length, 49 ins.~ interest at 6 per cent... 

The Famous Beethoven! Organ ah now only $125. Soon to be advanced to $150. Shipping one every 
eleven minutes to supply the demand. } tno = built om the old m Sa 4full sets sate 11 useful stops, Sub-Bass and 
Oct. Coupler in solid W vainut case an. 45. Cha pel Organs, Parlor Organs, Pipe Organs, Grand Square and U pright 
Pianfortes in great varity. oe for IRCULARS' a —— en a *s manufactory Le any -y! corner ee Ave 

tty street, at Washington,New Jersey, .5 the la n cove: &4,000more feet space than 
any other sae of the kind on the Glo Havin oman facilities. am enable to fartina np Kew better i instruments at 
lower prices than any other establishment. My 7 oy direct, not throug o> equney op nd expensive Warerooms in 
large Pities Visitors are always welcome, Free Coac lite attendants meets all trains, five dollars allowed for 
traveling expenses to those who come and buy the ene in person.— bd a5. of an agency and a yey three prices 

DAI ‘ou can order direct of the maker! Beautiful Illustrated Catalo; ddress or callu 


1EL F, BEATTY -WASHINGTON, NEW JERSEY ,Ur ‘United States of America 


“A MODEL SUPERINTENDENT.” 


A sketch of the life and work of Henry P. Haven, of the International Lesson Committee, b 
H, CLAY TRUMBULL, Editor of The Sunday School Times. Price, bound in cloth, wit 
fine steel portrait, $1.00. 


“A pastor, superintendent, or teacher can hardly get for himself a more helpful book than 
“A Model § Superintendent. ” It shows just what a wise superintendent did, and just how he did 
it. The following notices show in what esteem the book is held by those who have reviewed it 


From The New York Tribune. From The Examiner and Chronicle, New York. 
ce en oe wee ning, whieh > ie aml, “ We hardly know of a volume which so pleasantly 
affording a valuable guide to the RR and su hag ary piroeness a — to the methods 
an example of rare sense and devoted ene of work that have been introduced by that sanctified 
applied tothe cause of religious instraction. rey common § sense with which Mr. Haven was liberally 
From 7 he Inter-Orean, Ch wn 
“A most valuable book. It is replete in just such From The Buening Transcript, 
enggestions as the Sunday-schoo! worker needs. It is The volume e might with 
practical, and abounds in good common Restane hand-book by all Sunday ool venc ers and superin- 
5 most valuable a in teaching the young.” | t€D .ents. in iact taere is nu “perso in any condition 
one is life, or any community, who could not find precepts 
He antuena ‘a model superintendent, and this pny fe WET yh Ay dy; Tand 
book tells how be peesene such itexhibits bis —- 
and gives. besides, the precise forms and exe effective toller in an excellent and worthy ca’ 
which he used. Kdited so ably and intelligently, and From The Haryord Courant, 
in liself such valuable characteristics, the | .“ The volume mL ee written in excellent, tor- 
as will be widely useful.” Se. one we m= + 9 Grectness that egnning ad 
From The Westminster Teacher ( Presbyterian), tion from 
“ We know not where there is a wales better worth ots weitne mor vie tanner ‘and os —— 
reales by the superintendents of our Sabbath schools. cure the wide perusal it deserves.” 
didactic statement of what a superintendent 
PeEe, to be is well, but the exhibition of the true | From The Congregationalist, Boston. 


superintendent in his life is better... . Oth than ' 
superiatendeats will be helped by this book. We | 120 book ae te Se A ore Aye gy 


commend it to all of our readers as one worth owning Horasy Rep a4 Ae ind other caciuens tanrenan tn menage! 
oo ye “Suerte telat gli ll could inwardl It, the eflect could not tall of be- 
om Sear aa especially ae and favorable ood.” 
tive commities of the International Sunday -school Con- mre Bap py Is 
“Mr. 


bi Thiel book should be in the library of eve y Sun- 
dav-school. and in the hands of every Sunday-school | Many relations, bat he is. is es ly presented in his 
worker in the land. The single chapter on‘A Coun- | Post a8 superintendent. Th view makes his biog- 
try Bunday-school, ” ia worth many times the price ot | raphy of value to all as rte Deny Sunday-school workers 
the book very ‘superiptendent and teacher who is | #nd indeed to all 
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| 
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riety be made a 


. Philadeiphia, 
man of activ oad and power in 





laboring ‘Tee 6 field, while every ere | in * 4 | xrom Our Bible Jeacher, , O. (United Brethren. 
ties chan mchool * will ai aiso be practically he!ped | «Tr: is not a speculative disquisition on what a Sup 
@ chapter op topic. day-school superintendent gught to be, but the story 
‘an the Senden Sine anal iithediss Hetecepes of what an earnest, devoted s rintendent actual 
“ This is, pertaining to Sum book among all the was. It is written ina comnpent t warm style. and! 
the press per Sunday-school work for the | rich in ev every with valuable ai 
past five years. ' intendents and teachers. 


Mailed on receipt of $1.00. Address, JOHN D. WATTLES, Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE UNITED STATES MAIL 
DRE aos SEED STORE siws sore 


It is manifest that from GOOD SEEDS 
ONLY can Good Vegetables be obtained 
The character of LANDRETH’S SEEDS 
IS -—aihhas been substantiated beyond all question. 
nzg hey are the STANDARD for Quality. Over 
























' SN : 1500 acres in Garden Seed Crops under our own 
Founded 1784, cultivation. Ask your Storekeeper for yrred i. Origine: sealed 


68, 0: ‘dro rd fi ri d Catal 
DAVID riers 4% SONS, 2! and 23°. Sixth Street, Philadelphia. 
HANSELL RASPBERRY 


A marvel of earliness, = unsur- 


“P\\ passed in other respects, Manches- 
‘C\ ter, the greatest of all strawberries. 


=)armaw GRAPES 
ay iitx BERRIES 





AUTOMATIC 
Eye-Glass Holder. 


Winds up cord a. seat 


* AND shows penton © 

Currants buy pe ne up. 0, breaiing’ ot of 
yo ate & of PL fall th 4 Slasses ; very, 
Colles ath mfg x yn 4 en pox sands are in use, mall, 


bes: An ill ted apa a a. ore = : 
it. a ustral Tr cal ue tellin ow to t 
J.°T. LOVETT, Little 3s, én- 


grow them, wy te De 
treducer of 











WORTH REPEATING 





UNEXHAUSTED. 


{Susan Coolidge in The Advance. } 


Are all the songs sung, all the music played ? 
Are the keys quite worn out, and soundless 
quite, 
Which since sweet fancy’s dawning-day have 
made 
rhe tual melody for man’s delight, 
charmed the dull day an the heavy 
night? 


Must we go on with stale, repeated themes, 
Content with threadbare chords that faint 
and fail, 
Till all the fairy fabric of old dreams 
Becomes a jaded, oft-repeated tale, 
And poetry grows tired, and romance pale? 


I cannot think it; for the soul of man 

Is strung to answer to such myriad keys 
Set. and attuned and chorded on a plan 

Of intricate and vibrant harmonies, 

How shall we limit that, or measure these ? 


As free and urgent as the air that moves, 
As quick to tremble as olian strings, 

The soul responds and thrills to hates and loves, 
Desires and hopes, and joys and sufferings, 
And sympathy’s soft touch and anger’s stings, 


How dare we say the breezes all are blown, 
The chords have no reserved sweet in store? 

Or claim that all is tested and made known? 
That nightingales may trill, orsky-larks soar, 
But neither can surprise us any more? 


The world we call so old, God names his new ; 
The —— we christen stale shall outlast 


en; 
While 1 moons shall haunt the sky, and stars 
gleam through, 
While roses blossom on their thorny stem, 
And spring comes back again—and yet 
again,— 


While human things like blossoms small and 
white 
Are Seaeet on earth from unseen parent 


The olsen oeun shall please, the songs delight, 
And those who shape and weave fair fantasies 
Shall catch the answering shine in new-born 

eyes. 





PULPIT ORATORY. 


[ Fred H. Allen, in The Golden Rule.] 


Speech will ever stand as the conductin 
medium along which the electric flaid 
passes from soul to soul. The most per- 
fect rhetoric, a faultless articulation, apart 
from the emotional expression of the heart, 
will not, cannot, make the orator. How 
much subtle cunning is required to weave 
into speech the magic web of the soul’s 
texture, and send out the words burhing 
hot from the inner man; with the whole 
body, but the outward manifestation of 
the emotion within, furnishing at every 
moment a running commentary upon the 
thoughts which the tongue articulates. 
This is the study of him who would charm 
fae ear and win the hearts of the multi- 
tude, 

Eloquence, as has been truly said, is 
feeling the truth yourself and making those 
who hear you feel it. The public speak- 
er to whose words assemblies of men and 
women listen, statedly, who considers it 
beneath him to study the art of putting 
his thought in the best possible way, com- 
mits as great a wrong as though he fed 
them on half-truths or husks. Of what 
value is it to a man who sits for an hour 
before a glowing orator, losing half of every 
sentence or word, his ear first stunned by 
some outburst of dental thunder, and then 
strained in vain to catch the soft, lute-like 
whisper of the closing words of ‘the same 
sentence, 

We say it is wrong¢ for a preacher of the 
gospel to feed his congregation on half- 
truths, Is it not a sin for him to utter 
truths in such a manner as to make th m 
half false. How often do we bear the 
criticism: “I do not like him. He does 
not believe what he says;” the sole reason 
being the orator’s failure to put the truth 
as though it were true. If the times de- 
mand the highest mental training, the 
ripest scholarship, do they not demand 
the training of those organs of the body, 
which, in their j just combination of action, 
and their highest order «f development, 
constitute a perfect medium of expression 
for the high thought which “ hath silently 
matured itself”? 

Let us try to examine some of the prin- 

cipal features of this art of pulpit oratory. 
Like all arts it has its foundation in scien 
and rises far above it in its fullest ond 
richest expression. Its science consists of 
some definite knowledge of the anatom 
and physiology of the parts employ 
their properties, functions and possibilities; : 
a conscious control of such muscles as as- 
sist or retard the execution of their office ; 
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a comprehension of one’s relation to the 
law of gravitation, and observance of cer- 
tain laws of health. Its art is unspeak- 
able? What do we mean by pulpit 
pre Ae en et we do not mean 
anything bombastic, pompous, stilted or 
“stagey,’ nasty, antic, stiff, formal, 
or unnatural. Of course the first attempts 
of the student in any new direction, 
— though not habitual, will not 

| ye If habitual precaution is had, 
the titute of a good production will 
seem to him and his friends awkward. 
The writer has found it hard to impress 
upon clergymen under his instruction a 
better way than their own, “it seemed so 
unnatural and stiff.” Not till it is familiar, 
does even the right way seem right, to him 
who has been wrong. Ripe scholarship 
me oats and grneetally only on the ripe 


What do we mean? In oar terms, 
we mean, first, perfectly audible, distinct, 
pure and effective enunciation and pro- 
nunciation, given in words formed into 
sentences, which constitute extempore or 
written composition. This n y in- 
cludes vocal quality and vowel quantity. 
In addition to this, oc | of intonation, 
and clearness of articulation, also proper 
inflections and modulations; “the observ- 
ance of the great physiological law of 
poise ;”’ tion in regard to em- 
phasis ; proper introduction of the pause, 
often marking the emphatic word or clause 
with more distinctness than by any stroke 
ot the voice. These are indispensable 
— to the orator, in rendering his 

very most effective in its results, as 
regards the judgment, intellect and emo- 
tions of those whom he addresses. 

This is not all. There are the every- 
varying accompaniments of the human 
countenance and figure—the manifold play 
of feature, attitude, and . Nat 
has a language, covered wat: coetnad br 
our conventionalities to a great extent, but 
A ay 
tongue. e flash o on from 
the.eye, the frown of anger on the brow, 
the lip smiling with —- or curled in 


— or contempt ;’ , the simple rais- 
ing. of the hand in ap or in deprecation, 
1 often convey an emotion more elo- 


wenty than any words, however aptly 


Such a delivery will express fully not 
only the grammatical or logical sense of 
all the words employed so as to be heard, 
understood, and felt by the hearer, but will 
at the same time give the whole ‘sentence 
such an appropriate melody, power, beauty, 
and grace. as its form of construction is 
most capable. A knowledge of this art 
lends power and beauty to the framing of 
the sentence, and thus delivery aids com- 
position. Underlying and running through 
all this is the proper use of the respiratory 
and vocal mechanisms, in their due co- 
ordinate action, and the knowledge of the 
means by which this is done with personal 

ease, freedom, and self possession, This is 
the ideal. It is far above most of us, It 
is an art worthy of the profoundest study, 
and requites for all its pains. Above i 
will it repay the Christian minister, in 
leading his hearers into a spirit reverential 
and devotional. His success here will 


depend more upon his manner than his 
matter; for the manner is the conductor 
by which his own spirit creeps down along 
the waves of sound to the listener’s soul. 

















Church Sets 5 Comstide, $35 to $500. 
The Largest Stock in the United States. 


Pho rice-list yaoiies on, if a ee tor 
Pantie ¥ FURNITURE M ACTORY 
48 CanaL sity yt 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL BARNERS, 


Made of Merino and Silk, New and Beantiful Designs, 
trom $1.50 : 10.00. 
CLARENCE A. &@ CO., 
1388 Norra Turep rt, he Pa. 
Send tor firnerated price-liat. 








ARTISTIC 
SILK BANNERS 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
I.& 
send “3 BR. LAMB, 


Street, New York 
Sees yon mAnD Moex. 




















How to Introduce 
The Sunday School Times to Friends. 





FILL THIS OUT AND 


MAIL IT. 





Jonny D. WATTLES, 725 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
A reader of The Sunday School Time: would like to have the person named below receive 


the paper for three months on trial, and encloses herein 50 cents to 


to your offer,, 


Cf 
Name ...«- 


oo 





"4 for the same, according 
a ’ 


Cee Me nes b a Seelereceee Pierre ee meee sees ees eee eet eeeereseeneeeee 
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(This blank for use only by American Subscribers.) 








LESSON 


LEAVES. 


THE WEEKLY LESSON LEAF furnishes each Sunday’s lesson on a separate sheet by 
itself, with questions, notes, home readings, marginal references, etc. The leaves for each 
month are sent by mail inample time for distribution. The price is $7.20 per hundred copies a 
year, or 60 cents a month, and the same proportionate rate for larger or smaller quantities. Con- 
sidering the amount of paper and printing furnished, and the care given to its preparation, this 


is the cheapest Lesson Leaf in use, 


THE QUESTION LEAF is meeting a want long felt by superintendents and teachers, who 
have desired to increase lesson study at home, The questions are printed on writing paper (a 
separate leaf for each Sunday), and require written answers from the scholars, It does not take 


the place of other lesson helps, but is a valuable sw 


ment to them. The leaf has been used 


for several months by some of the best Sunday-schools of the country, and is sure to come into 
general use as soon as teachers learn its value. 


Here is what a few superintendents say of it: 


From the Rev. A. F. 


Schauffler, 
is | some of our classes results have 


been 
olars who never looked at the lesson have 


of Olivet Mission, New 


no other 


by this method which have been reached in 
been n allured to study. 2. Parents have been led to 


hab the child with tts lemons: On the whole I feel the plan is good.” 


From D W. Mc Wilitams. Superintendent of A. 
“The oon > \ works weil. <i = pee 
four Sunday -school scholars, I 


eae Some Sree. & 
what I see of its results in our school. . 
can! method with want at the Question Papers lead to 


&. 8. (Rev. Dr 
at home.” 


Price, 80 cents per hundred a month, and the same proportionate rate for larger or smaller 


quantities. 


Orders not taken for less than a full calendar month. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher. 725 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 





COLGATE & CO’S 


CASHMERE BOUQUET 
TOILET SOAP. 





The novelty and exceptional 
strength of its perfume are the 
peculiar fascinations of this luxu- 
rious article, which has acquired 
popularity unequalled by any ‘Coi- 
let Soap of home or foreign manu- 
facture. 








4MILY Wsse 

Per Sale by Grocers. 
D.& WILTBERGEER, Pro 
8 N. Second St, Phila, Pa. 


A FREE SAMPLE 


OF THE 


CoroReo DESIGNS 


| BARLOW’S 
‘INDIGO BLUE 











ILLUSTRATING THE INTERNATIONAL 
SERIES S.S.LESSONS 


GIVEN TOANY SUNDAY SCHOOL 

SUPT. SENDING US HIS NAME 

AND ADDRESS AND NAME OF 
HIS SCHOOL 
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ce O WELLING 


FINISHED in BRONZE anv POL- 
ISHED BRASS, COLORS TO 
MATCH FURNITURE, MADE 
TO EXTEND TO TABLE WHEN 
in USE. Perfectly Safe. 
SEND FOR DEsians, FREE. 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Second St. Phila. 





THE ONLYP cT 


HINE. 

















mt BEST THING KNOWN rx 
WASHING+» BLEACHING 


IN HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 
SAVES LABOR, TIME and SOAP AMAZ 
INGLY, and gives universal satisfaction, 
No family, rich or poor should be without it, 

Sold by all Grocers. BEW ARE of imitations 
well desigv-d to mislead. PEARLINE is the 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, and 
always bears the above symbol, and name of 

JAMES PYLE, NEW YORE. 


+ ¢ WARNER, BROTHERS 


CORALINE CORSETS. 


at superiority 


of cx Co ~ ine over horn or 


leading Corsets. 


$10 REWARD 
will be paid for any cor- 
set in which the Cora- 
line breaks with six 
months ordinary wear. 
aes 


ce 
(coutill) A 
nal, 


Nursing, $1.50; yo 
or Flexible Hip, $1.23, 
Misses’, $1.00. 


$1 
For sale by leading 
merchants. 
Beware of worthless 
imitations boned wit 
cord, 


ealth or 

















Sound Poctrinve tor the Sick. It would be as 
wise to attempt to regulate a chronometer with a 
pickaxe and sledge-hammer, as it is to assail the 
obstructed and constipated bowels with abrad! — 
gatives That genial and healthful laxative, Tar- 
RANT’S APERIENT, which relieves and tones the 
alimentary canal at the same time, is the safest 
surest means of superinducing a regular habit of body, 
in cases of chronic constipation. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS, 








A Foop Stimunant.—Dr. R, Clark New- 
ton, nw to the Newcastle Lying-in-Hos- 
pital, says :—" Johnston’s Fluid Beef contains 


50 per waa. of nitrogenous or flesh-forming 
material, all other extracts of beef I have seen 
may be looked upon as stimulants only, and 
I have always deplored the confidence in their 
nutritious powers placed by invalids in them.” 


Robert Shoemaker & Co., 


GENERAL AGENTS, Philadelphia. 
FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS & GROCERS. 








A MgpIco-FRUIT LozENGsR OF THE 


“£peures oA poaye pu asesv ow LTGH | 
4 Wee [Tm BOL pus ‘some 4 Lay, 


| 
| 
: 


attend it. 

Ladies and children, and those who dislike taking 
pills and nauseous medicines, are especially pleased 
with its agreeable qualities. 

TROPIC-FRUIT LAXATIVE may be used in all 
cases that need the aid of a purgative, cathartic, or 
aperient medicine, and while it produces the same re- 
sult as the agents named. It is entirely tree from the 
asual objections common to them, Packed in 
bronzed tin bexes only. 


Price, 25 cts. Large boxes, 50 cta. 
SOLD BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DRUGGISTS, 
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FOLDING CHAIR CO. New Haven Conn. 
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Sunday-school teachers and scholars have now an opportunity offered them of seeing Bible Lands and Life in Bible Lands as these actually appear at 


exceedingly difficult for Bible students to obtain satisfactory photographs of Eastern Lands and Life. But now, new 
photographs of the finest quality, and of a great variety of subjects, are put within the reach of all desiring them. 


Mr. Edward L. Wilson, of Philadelphia, whose reputation as a photographic artist was made world-wide by his admirable views of the Centennial 
Exhibition of 1876 (acknowledged to be the largest and handsomest work ever done by photography), has recently returned from an extended professional tour 
through Egypt, the Peninsula of Sinai, Palestine, and Syria, having taken in all over one thousand photographic views in those regions. Mr. Wilson, while 


the present day. Hitherto it has been 


distinguished as a photographer, is also an experienced Bible student and Sunday-school teacher, and he has taken these views especial 
Bible students. Among the views are many pictures of the people, of their homes, their occupations, their utensils of living, etc. Never 
been traversed with the camera so studiously and systematically as by Mr. Wilson during the six months of the winter and spring of 1882. 


ly to meet the needs of 
before has this ground 


The views in Palestine embrace nearly all the prominent places of scriptural interest, from Beersheba in the south, to Damascus and Baalbeck in the north. 
The Sinaitic views cover the route of the Israelites from Suez to Mount Sinai ; from Mount Sinai to Mount Hor, including Mount Seir ; Petra (the stronghold of 
Edom) ; and from Mount Hor to the borders of the Promised Land. In Egypt, the views embrace Alexandria, Cairo, Port Said, Ismailia, Suez, the Delta, and 


one thousand miles along the Nile. Every care has been taken to make each view embrace the most picturesque and interesting portions of its subject; and 
in photographic finish the pictures are unsurpassed. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


That these views may be brought to the attention of Sunday-school superintendents and teachers, and all 
others, agents are wanted in every city and town. The catalogue of views will soon be ready, and those 
who wish to act as agents should make application early. Agents will be allowed a liberal cash discount, 


and their work will be both useful and agreeable, Circulars, giving terms to agents, will, upon application, be sent to those who wish to act. An entirely fresh 


field is o 


Nothing of the kind has ever been offered by agents before. The best season of the year for selling these photographs is close at hand. 
more desirable can be had for Christmas presents to 


full set of the pictures of the Peninsula of Sinai, and of Palestine. For circulars and further information, address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 725 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


A fuller advertisement, giving a catalogue of the pictures, and retail prices at which they will be mailed, will 
appear in a later number of The Sunday School Times. This early advertisement is for the benefit of those who wish 


to apply for agencies. 


othing 


tors, superintendents, teachers, or scholars. Every Sunday-school that can afford it should at least have a 








SHOPPING BY MAIL. 


Out-of-town people who cannot con- 
veniently travel may have samples sent 
them of Dry Goods and all other goods 
that we sell, if they will write us. No 
charge and no need to order if not 
suited. Wemake it a business to attend 
tosuch letters quickly ; and when orders 
come we send the exact article wanted, 
and at exactly same price as other cus- 
tomers pay when here buying in person. 
When goods are not as ordered we take 
them back. Having trained and re- 
sponsible clerks, who are able to use 
discretion in filling orders, we are en- 
abled to give great satisfaction to the 
many customers WHO LEAVE TIE CHOICE 
Tro us. With a reputation of twenty 
years at retailing, we cannot afford to 
lose our good name by lack of proper 
service to absent customers. Write 
plainly and describe fully what is 
wanted and about the price desired. 


SEND FOR NEW CATALOGUE. 
Address. 


JOHN WANAMAKER, 


Thirteenth and Market and Chestnut, Philadelphia, Pa 


Not Fail 
to send for 
our FALL 
Price- List 
for 1882. 
Free to any address west 
of Penna.and N. Y. upon 


application. Contains 
deseriptions of everything required for 
personal or family use,with over 2,200 
illustrations. We sell ALL goods at 
wholesale prices, in quantities to suit 
the purchaser. Only house in America 
who make this their special business, 


MONTGOMERY WARD & CO., 


287 and 529 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, UL 
















Ne ‘ost Bfective, and Smail«st Hear- 
pn ee Age) It is made on scientific 
Pins batoigeed or hath wane 


THE LONDON HEARING HORN. 
Tee Leneen” is one of the 
unpe'tahed, over eiounen it 
+ eye for the ear. ~ ay Hg 
tale, wholesale 


— AEs MIELIANE #00. 





DRESS CLOTHS. 


VERY IMPORTANT item in our stock. It is a department in itself. Every standard good 
make of cloths ia the ieading new and fashionable shades are represented in the different quali- 
ties and widths. Theréare among them culors that are exc'usively our own, and cannot be had 
elsewhere, The diil-rent eflects and sbadings of fine imported plain Cloths, Reps, Diagonals, 
Shorasoue variety Gad dienes binds of tivece clotie Gur the mete o> ae ee eta, the 

s ot these c! ; but the 
ail and make comparisons under strong ligh . 


Fall Wraps. : 


FOR LADIES’ FALL WRAPS AND REDINGOTES. The spring was long and cold; many 
winter wraps were worn until Juane—worn out—and must be Foplaced by a fall Sacque or Ovat ot 
medium weight. We bave prepared tor this want with the fiuest line of tall weights we have 
ever shown, In Black, Figured Cloths, nobhy, stylish Checks, Plaids, and Mixtures, and some 
beautiful new effects, adapted especially for Hedingotes aud Ulsters. 


Seal-Skin Cloths. 


SEAL-SKIN CLOTHS AND PLUSHES (50 inches wide). The season is yet a little early for 
these goods; nevertheless, our entire stock for the season is now in stove. Early buyers will 
gertelnly have theopportnn ty ot seeing and examining the largest line of them ever landed iu 
Aap ey ye eter then he oe reve been co oa — we > been oo Gonpety addi- 
onal 8 . They w very ex vely used fur Coa iNADs, tumes, and 
Trimmings. We also have all colors and qualities of Silk Plashes. ” 


buy is where you can see 


Boys’ Cassimeres. 


pore CASSIMERES AND SUITINGS. For school, for every doy. for play, and for dress 
ro a 


ng fabrics tor hard wear; ‘ouble and twist at low prices; f 5 cents 
per yard up for better aud dress suits, pep P er g rom 75 cen 


Centlemen’s Wear. 


GENTLEMEN'S SUITINGS AND TROUSERINGS. The Men’s Department is very largely 
stocked wiih foreign fabrics—tine : oatings. suillongs pantaloon goods, of the latest A f newest 
effects; fall and winter kersey and patent beaver overcoatings, etc. ; 


lish, Scotch, and fine 
American cloths, for business suits; black cloths and chantianee. for eveuing and dress suits; 
fine neat figured black cloths, tor clergymen's suits; brown, olive, citron, green, drab, and other: 
shades, for Frieads’ wear. 


Corduroys, etc. 


CORD pore. Pot ae he ke Av aereees All on Cores ys ane washed before 
eaving and, and are free from the disagreeabie odor usually a tac’ to these gvods. For 
Engineers, Miners, Guaners, Bicycie Riders, and Horsemen's Bults aad Trousers. Prices low. 


Tailors’ Trimmings. 


ITALIAN CLOTHS Gevgne, Bhoave Linings, Canvas Silesias, Pocket Drills, Hair Cloth 
Paddings, etc., by the yard or piece. en 


Mail Orders. 


Our “SAMPLE” and “MAIL ORDER” Departments afford gpeeial faciliti 
for out-of-town buyers, 21 


SNODGRASS, MURRAY, & CO,., 


CLOTH EIOUSSH, 
MARKET AND NINTH STS., PHILADELPHIA. 


The Daintiest and the Best Knife Ever Made. 
. a ae ee 









forged as a $2 razer, and ev one 
Sere file tested. it is small, but esrend' just 
the knife for teacher, preacher, or any 


For ladies’ work it is lar guge, + sho ernst size elegant mM hendia’ ieiea pent pal 
wor! ws : pear @, » pest- 

2 blade, $1; 3 blade (all knite 3 vinde’ (ha » 41.50. @ have extra quality 1 blade } 
knife, 25c,; strong blade, boo, extia ten 3 YA ‘Gye ’ strong 3 blade, $i “4 At 


- re pane, @ HAND FORGE a 
soft 5 sen also our pamph: 
& mT y Mouree Sireel, Toledo. ‘ouie. 


Th * Ll bit i . 1 té Z this q J 
wil ob the publisher, us weal as te edvertier, Py tating That you ve the advericeen 


blades from RAZOR 8T: 
“ How to Usea Rasor.” MA 














Thotantey Gites Tienes tutende to ofeat) only evanttonments | 





“Preston KeankGe. 
Bankers. 


100 WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, 


Receive the accounts of Merchants, 
Bankers, and others. 

Discount commercial paper. 

Loan money en approved collaterals. 

Careful attention given to collections. 


S43 Paying upwards of Six 
Safe Securities, Per mt. per annum, 
in amounts of ). $500 and $1,000, for the investment 
of trust and other tands. For sale by 
E. H. OSBORN, 76 Devonshire St., Boston. 











CLOUGH & 


warren ORGANS, 


THE ONLY ORGANS WITH QUALIFYING 
TUBES GIVING PIPE ORGAN TONE. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue (mailed free). 
CLOUGH & WARREN ORGAN COMPANY, 


44 F. 4th Street, } oR { DETROIT. 
NEW YORK. Michigan, U.S. A. 


PIANOS & tigoct Blane Sow gen wert gU 
ORGANS lontay, Stool and Book $55 
HORACE WATERS é& O0..836 Bway. NY 


‘s Organs, 27 $12. Pianos, $297.50. Fac 
Beatt 8 foals renanen ay and night, Catalogue free. 
Daniel F. heatty. Washington, N. J. 











~ Caution. 


THE GENUINE 


BURT SHOES 


For Ladies, Misses, and Children, have the 
fall name stamped on the sole and lining of 
each shoe. 













BIRT Bole Stamp. ONIN C. 8Up r 
<SUIN CBuD~ MAKER 
po a NEW YORK 
é NEw yor* 


Lining Stamp. 
Warranted to give satisfaction, and can be 
found at the leading Retail Deaiers throughout 
the United States, Canada and Great Britain. 


EDWIN C. BURT & CO, New York 


Lewest prices ever known 

en Breeeh Loaders, 

Bifles, & Bevolvers. 

OUR $15 SHOT-GUN 

Send stamp foe our New 

Tllus, Cata. 1 
Birest, 


P. POWELL & 8ON, 288 Main CLNCINNATH c 














. Should, however, » pavertisement of a party not in good standing be inadvertently inserved 
| Tetand te wobuertoens ant money at they thereby, oa My 








i a i, =. a 





